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THE NATURE OF HEBREW PROPHECY 


By H. C. ACKERMAN, Nashotah, Wis. 


_ I purpose in this study of Hebrew prophecy to investigate 
its nature with a view to definition. The definition I desire 
will not be a single definition of a simple whole, such as fore- 
telling or forthtelling which leave out of account the fact that 
prophecy, being a kind of human activity, involves much 
more than mere speaking for God; but, rather, I wish to con- 
struct a series of coordinated definitions which shall set forth 
a rational interpretation of the essential elements which ap- 
pear to make up the complex substance of the prophetic ex- 
perience in Israel. For the prophetic experience, like all 
human experience, is an intricate and manifold reality and a 
correct understanding of its nature necessitates a philosophy 
of its parts or characteristic features. And this requires 
not only a philosophical approach but also all the assistance 
which modern psychology can supply. My treatment then 
will not be historical; it will be topical in a general way, 
though naturally every separate thesis will have to be sup- 
ported by historical inductions. The method throughout 
will be perforce analytical, and the results of this analysis will 
be ordered and unified so that the several prophetic factors 
will exhibit a logical continuity and expose, so far as this 
study is successful, the fulness of this most striking and most 
important phenomenon of Hebrew religious experience. In 
brief, prophecy has its constitutive factors, and these essentials 
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we must proceed to acquire analytically and after definition 
relate genetically and dynamically in order to understand 
what the complete synthetic process is. 

In order to facilitate our study and conserve space eight 
elements, involved in what may be called the prophetical 
complex, may be listed as follows: inspiration, vision, call, 
revelation, authority, prediction, the kingdom, the messianic 
ideal. There is nothing original in the enumeration of these. 
What I hope to contribute toward the elucidation of our sub- 
ject is the order of these factors, their interpretation in 
modern terms and their functional codrdination in one inter- 
linked graduated chain of spiritual experience. It is im- 
portant then, I think, to notice the relativity of the prophetic 
factors here tabulated and at the same time to hold fast a 
continuum, 7.e., the concatenated series as a whole. We 
should avoid the fault of allowing any analysis of a psychic 
whole to remain a matter of broken abstractions; try, rather, 
to see the members themselves in their mutual and functional 
relations. For instance, inspiration is the most primary 
element of the whole activity, which initiates and begets the 
movement; vision follows logically upon inspiration in which 
it originates; call, in turn, is the direct result of vision; revela- 
tion is immediately relative to the prophetic call; and author- 
ity is subsequent (not anticipatory) to revelation; while 
prediction is based upon revelation and authority; the 
kingdom is the final objective; and lastly the messianic ideal 
embodies concretely and personally the principles of the 
kingdom. Why, however, this appears to be the correct 
functional order of the prophetic activity is the object of this 
study. Let us now proceed by way of discussion and defini- 
tion to support such a thesis. 

May one more comment be permitted in defense of our 
general standpoint? To attempt to discuss the nature of 
prophecy and not seek primarily to make the prophets them- 
selves or the matter of their respective messages the principal 
subject of inquiry may seem to incur a danger of unreal ab- 
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straction. Like the boy who after a visit to the country 
said he had not seen the farm but only chickens and cows and 
pigs, efc., we may reply that we do see prophecy truly in its 
essential elements, viz., in inspiration, vision, call and the 
other essentials tabulated. Furthermore I do not mean to 
contend that these factors do not overlap or are not com- 
present in the whole. I simply wish to point out and support 
the view taken that in their genetic order and logical relation 
the forementioned factors do occupy the relative positions 
assigned, and that it is impossible to define adequately the 
nature of the prophetic activity unless there is a series of in- 
terrelated definitions which run along this line. 

A word about the literature bearing upon this theme. 
Most readers of this article are no doubt familiar with the 
standard works of A. B. Davidson,! G. A. Smith,? W. R. 
Smith,’ A. F. Kirkpatrick,* C. F. Kent,® K. Fullerton,® J. M. 
P. Smith,’ and the vols. by Cornill, Buttenwieser, Gordon, 
and perhaps G. Holscher’s splendid Die Propheten. Now, 
save in Davidson’ and Hodlscher® and save in certain chapters’® 
which consider some one aspect of prophecy there is no pri- 
mary attempt to consider the nature of prophecy as such, 
but rather an historical treatment of the individual prophets 
and their messages, as generally indicated in the titles of the 
volumes, is given. We must look to the magazines for a dis- 
cussion of the distinctive factors which make up the fulness 
of prophecy as a spiritual experience. But in such articles 
the subject matter is usually limited to some one prophetic 
element, as é.g., inspiration or revelation. In this article 


Old Testament Prophecy. 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 
* The Prophets of Israel. 
4 The Doctrine of the Prophets. 
_ § Sermons of Israel’s Prophets. 
Prophecy and Authority. 
Ps 4 7 The Prophet and His Problems. 
_ 8 Who however uses the limited conception of a prophet, as “‘a speaker to man 
from God.” 
® Who makes good use of Wundt’s psychology. 
10 As the valuable chapter upon Inspiration by J. M. P. Smith, op. cit. 
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the attempt is made to bring together, redefined, all of the 
essential factors which constitute prophecy and to submit 
them in one harmonious whole as an approximate conception 
of what in reality Hebrew prophecy consisted. 

1. Inspiration.—Ex. 3:4, “When Yahweh saw that he 
turned aside to see, God called to him out of the midst of the 
bush.”’"" The inspiration of Moses was equivalent to his 
religious interest. Horeb wasa sacred mountain. The burn- 
ing bush excited in the mind of Moses a religious interest 

therefore. His prophetic career may be traced back directly 
to spiritual curiosity. It was because the striking phenom- 
enon upon a holy mountain kindled an interest in the kind 
of deity resident there that Moses drew near to see. In 

_reality this interest approximated to an interest in the justice- 

deity as is evident from the context, but the point to be em- 
phasized here is simply the interest of the man as the most 
primary factor of prophecy. All subsequent elements lead 
back to this initial factor. 

Interest, then, is the concept which most truly portrays the 

nature of inspiration. It is, however, a specific kind of in- 
terest, namely, in religious reality. Before we proceed to 
further inductions to substantiate this thesis let us discuss 
briefly the relation of prophetic interest to interest in general.” 
Consider the inteilectual interest (inspiration) of literary 
work. Take, e.g., a student who is keenly alive to and pro- 
foundly absorbed in some composition and writes upon his 
theme far into the night. He feels carried away by his sub- 
ject and moved as though by a force other than himself and 
hours pass away before the strain of his literary effort begins 
to make itself felt. What is it that keeps him at his desk and 
to what are his contributions due, with results more or less 
valuable, if not to persistent and sustained interest? Now 
= results may or may not be original, but whatever results 

11 Though in general a treatment of prophecy should be limited to mature 
prophecy, from the eighth to the sixth century, still situations written up by JE 

may legitimately be used for our inductions. 


12 Cf. my art. BW, 53, 2, 145-148. 
f. my 53, 2, 145-14 
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are obtained may truly be traced back to a passionate in- 
terest in the subject matter. 

Inspiration, thus, interpreted in terms of interest, may or 
may nct produce successful results. It is not an infallible 
source of truth. Other factors determine the kind of product 
achieved, but nevertheless whatever is actually brought to 
light may correctly be ascribed causally to an intense and 
moving interest in the subject. In other spheres the same 
principle holds. In invention, in music, in science, in art, the 
student is moved by a high-keyed interest in some particular 
line of thought or work. This intellectual tension carries 
him on like a flood to some end, a successful one if the in- 
terest in sufficiently sustained. So in religion it is the per- 
sistent and intense interest in God and spiritual reality that 
moves the prophetic nature to secure results. The main 
difficulty with the problem of inspiration is that it is not ap- 
proached from the standpoint of interest in general and then 
qualified according to the religious object. We know what 
literary and artistic inspiration is: interest; and so religious 
inspiration is just that specific kind of interest wherein the 
excited mind turns toward spiritual realities. Religious in- 
spiration therefore is but a peculiar qualification of interest 
in general. When Moses was interested enough to turn aside 
to see the religious significance of the burning bush ‘‘God 
called to him.” 

Now, one may object that it is possible to get behind a 
human interest and determine deeper down the cause of 
interest itself. This is of course possible but it is meaningless 
so far as the problem of inspiration is concerned. Because 
when we do attempt to go behind interest there are too many 
factors present to account for it and the very complex nature 
of these renders it impossible for us to stop at any definite 
point. For instance, your interest may be determined by 
birth, family, station, environment, occupation, education, 
refinement, health, and so on without end. There is no 
stopping point there. For practical scientific purposes it is 
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interest itself which is the one positive point upon which we 
may place our finger for inspiration. 

Proceeding then from the facts of the Mosaic situation we 
-may conclude that prophecy begins to function out of a 
sincere, profound and absorbing interest in God and the 
human relation to him. In the particular Hebrew situation 
it was a God of justice who interested the prophets. 

After our first induction and the generalization for pur- 
poses of definition, additional supporting inductions for want 
of space may be but briefly cited. 

Isa.6:1ff. Isaiah’s vision was experienced in the temple. 

_ This implies naturally the present religious interest. Where 
’ else may we look for his inspiration save in this? Amos 2: 6. 
Clearly Amos is himself affected and moved by his own per- 

sonal interest in social righteousness. Micah 3:8. Evi- 
dently the sense of might .and power Micah felt was owing 
to his interest in judgment (justice). Jer. 1:4f. The 
_- in which Jeremiah expresses his inspiration is illustra- 
tive of the general prophetic habit to sublimate the facts of 
their inspiration. This deliberate subtilization of inspira- 
tional power marks not some very extraordinary and un- 
usual manner of divine communication between the deity 
and prophet, but rather it tends to cover up the common- 
place nature of inspiration, or, at any rate, to conceal the 
prophet’s own psychological ignorance of the source of his 
prophetic calling.“ How came the “‘word of Yahweh”’ to 
him? Obviously out of the prophet’s ideas in line with the 
dominant interest which determined his singular career. 
I Kgs. 19: 11-13. The record of Elijah’s experience upon 

18 Cf. M. Buttenwieser, The Prophets of Israel from the Eighth to the Fifth Cen- 
turies; who is so convinced [apparently] that ecstasy formed no part of Jeremiah’s 
inspiration that he holds that the prophet dictated to Baruch because he him- 
self could not write. Cf. also J. M. P. Smith, op. cit., p. 47, “It is a part of the 
splendour of Hebrew prophecy that it completely threw off the crass conceptions 
and manifestations due to this belief [7.e., the element of ecstasy due to seizure of 
the divine spirit].’’ See also Davidson, op. cit., p. 126. The elimination of the 


trance states as essential to inspiration makes it necessary for us to disregard 


them as a vital factor in the phenomenon. ——-. ~ 
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Horeb supplies us with a most important prophetic dis- 
cussion of inspiration. Here it is manifest that the origina- 
tion of inspiration is established within the human con- 
sciousness without trance conditions. Historically this dis- 
cussion is the terminus a quo for a correct record of the real 
source of prophetic experience. Objective origins of one 
kind or another, whether in the physical body or the physical 
creation, are dispensed with, and the locus of God is shifted 
from the world of nature to that of human nature. This is 
one of the greatest of all conscious prophetic achievements. 
The voice of the divine issues not out of material elements, 
neither out of abnormal disturbances in nature’s phenomena 
nor from the ‘“‘mad’’ movements of a human body spirit- 
possessed ; but ideas attributed to a divine origin are noted as 
the result of profound intellectual concentration. When 
Elijah found himself disappointed in his wish for an objective 
revelation he sat down to think out his problem for himself. 
Whence then the “small voice’? Clearly the result of 
original meditation. The man was compelled to think out 
a fresh scheme for the success of his struggle against Baalism. 
Vs. 15-16 are his conclusion. Storm signs failing, the God 
in physical phenomena failed; and the prophet was pushed 
back upon his own inner resources of thought, and in so far as 
he was obliged to think hard for a solution of his problem the 
nature of his inspiration is indicated. The ability to reason 
out his religious difficulty may be put down to the momentum 
of his intellectual interest. 1 Kgs. 22: 19-22. Micaiah’s 
discussion of inspiration presents the same principle. Space 
prohibits elaborate comment here, but no passage in prophetic 
writing is more valuable for contributions to the problem of 
inspiration. The gist of this is as follows: Both parties con- 
tend for their inspiration and rightly so. Micaiah admits the 
valid inspiration of the four hundred, but sets this down to 
a “lying spirit,” z.e., the spirit of popular enthusiasm, de- 
void of original thinking and wanting the essential moral 
interest. Because Micaiah is interested in the moral side 
of the war he is able to establish a true deduction. 
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We may conclude therefore that inspiration is equivalent 
to a specific kind of interest, namely, in the moral quality of 
Yahwism; that it amounts to peculiarly hard thinking of an 
independent and original character; that the compelling force 
of the interest carries the mind on and on until some solution 
is reached. 

2. Vision.—The next element logically in line with and 
subsequent to inspiration (interest) is vision. Inspiration 
is creative of and culminates in vision. Our task now is to 
determine just what is the essence of vision. 

Isa. 6 : 3, ““And one cried unto another and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is Yahweh of hosts.’”” The central reality in the 
experience of Isaiah was the holiness of God. The essence of 
the vision may be defined as intellectual insight, truth-seeing. 
The details given in the description of the prophet’s state of 
mind cannot be pressed into the realm of reality; for the 
features of the temple worship, the smoke of the incense, the 
chanting of choir, the seraphim decorations, efc., and espe- 
cially the peculiar unstable character of the psychic noumena 
(the moving posts of the door) and probably the concealed 
face of Yahweh himself (since nothing in the man’s experience 
could supply the outlines of the divine countenance) set forth 
the mere mental content of Isaiah, formed or shaped according 
to the factors which govern such dream conditions. The 
essence of the vision, however, was its meaning, namely, the 
holiness of the deity and a holiness interpreted in moral terms. 
Cf. 5 : 16, ‘‘God that is holy shall be made holy in righteous- 
ness.” 

Of the three parts of vision, content, form, meaning, it is 
the meaning or significance of the experience which indicates 
the exact nature of vision itself. This was in the case before 
us the actualization of divine holiness in practical justice or 
righteousness upon earth. Now, it is this idea which, having 
been suppressed or sublimated for some time in the prophetic 
consciousness, finally under the intense excitement of a re- 
ligious interest becomes the causal factor in producing such 
pictorial details as Isaiah describes. 
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Thus it is the religious significance of the psychic experience 
_ which is the important point to grasp. The art of the vision- 
ary experience (traceable to the esthetic temperament of the 
man) and the positive force of the conception (affecting 
forcibly the will) must be discounted in favor of the idea 
with which the mind had to deal. To see in vision, therefore, 
is to see with the mind’s eye, to apprehend truth, to under- 
stand intellectually some pertinent aspect of religious reality. 
In a word, vision is intellectual insight. In the instance be- 
fore.us it was the new conception of Yahweh’s holiness which 
constituted the vision of Isaiah. 

Amos 1 : 1, ‘‘The words of Amos . . . which he saw con- 
cerning Israel.’”’ (Cf. 7:1, and 4:9.) Observe the wide 
latitude here in the use of the term vision. It is obviously 
become a technicality, and this is its common use in mature 

prophecy. The ‘words seen’’ amounts to an understanding 
of some aspect of Yahwism. Seeing the words is equivalent 
to an intellectual apprehension of their meaning. In the 
visions described in ch. 7 we have an instance of deliberation 
upon the catastrophes cited in ch. 4, a deliberation which may 
have taken the form of some kind of mental picture. But it 
is the significance of these events as divine penalties for the 
violation of human rights that is emphasized. Such con- 
clusions do not warrant a causal principle of trance condition. 
And since the meaning is the important thing the term vision 
would naturally be employed technically. 

Any idea, then, driven home to the religious consciousness 
by a forcible interest of a specific kind may be taken as the 

- scientific conception of what prophetic vision is. We note 
further that the mental excitement generating the idea is 
bound to be excessive owing to the man’s own personal in- 
terest in the moral principle. The ideas are not supplied 
mechanically from without by supernatural suggestion but 
are derived out of the moral consciousness of the prophet _ . 
himself. 

Jeremiah 23:25. Cf. also vs. 27-28. Visions and dreams 
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have common elements. What is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic? The prophet scorns the notion of God speaking in 
dreams, since they are generated out of a man’s own inclina- 
tions. (Cf. 23:16.) But true vision is itself the outcome of 
a man’s inclinations. How then distinguish? Natural in- 
clinations which are unmoral or out of gear with Yahweh's 
nature will result in religious conceptions false to Yahwism. 
The importance or value of the idea will thus be narrowed 
down to the personal character of the individual. A prophet 
may be deceived by his own heart if that heart is morally 
corrupt or impure. The logic of vision is not only the close 
connection of idea with personality but with moral person- 
ality, or in other words with moral interests. Ezekiel 1 :1/ff. 
There may have been some trance condition underlying 
Ezekiel’s experience, but the fantastic features of his wording 
are owing to an acquaintance with Babylonian symbolism.“ 
The prophet’s ideas are clothed in the forms peculiar to his 
environment and so all the more influential to the captive 
colony. In substance, then, we may say that these visions 
represent literary formulas, subsequently employed figura- 
tively by later prophetic and apocalyptic writers. The mean- 
ing is the important thing. Zechariah 1 : 7ff. Whether the 
visions so-called of Ezekiel were in fact grounded in some kind 
of trance condition, it is perfectly clear that in the case of 
Zechariah we have mere literary visions. Note their uni- 
form character and the angelic interpreter. It seems there- 
fore that Zechariah simply clothes his practical prophetic 
message in classic garb. The meaning he wishes to convey 
is the essence of his vision. Obadiah 1: 1a. Vision is here 
employed simply as a title to the book, just as the ‘‘ word of 
Yahweh which came to Joel’’ (Joel 1 : 1a) or the “ burden of 
Nineveh”’ (Nahum 1 : Ia). 

We conclude from our inductions that prophetic vision is 
essentially an idea of Yahwism, usually its moral a 
apprehended under some acute intellectual excitement (in- 

™ Cf. Davidson, op. cit., p. 126. And note a difference of opinion by Kirk- 

patrick, op. cit., P. 331. 
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terest) or at times in some quiet logical deliberation without 
undue mental stress. It is truth perceived without any 
other guarantee than the moral conviction of prophetic 
personality. 

3. Call.—As inspiration is creative of vision, so vision in 
the sequence of prophetic factors immediately precedes and 
is creative of call. I use the term call technically to signify 
vocation or mission, professional calling. In this sense it 
should be differentiated from the literal call of God as in 
Ex. 3:4. The prophetic call is the feeling of being sent, the 
mission undertaken for God in its subjective significance. 
Just what is the reality of this in the prophetic experience? 

Isaiah 6 : 8, ‘“‘I heard the voice of Yahweh saying, Whom 


shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am 


I; send me.”’ After the vision comes the commission. Than 
Isaiah’s account of his call there is no clearer document in 


_ all Hebrew literature. Having sensed the tremendous spir- 


itual significance of the divine holiness in so sharp a personal 
manner as to be overwhelmed with a feeling of impurity both 
in himself and in the nation, the whole nature of the man 
responds in moral reaction to his intellectual insight. This 
reaction of feeling to vision is exactly that which constitutes 
call. When we ask how was Isaiah conscious of his vocation, 
how convinced of being sent (expressed in the divine direction 
“‘Go, and tell this people’’), we may answer without cavil by 
the subjective urge, the irresistible surge of emotion within 
him that rose in reaction to the vision. It was his own 


Spiritual response to a moral conception of holiness as the 


all important religious idea that marks out psychologically 
the reality of his call. 

Thus the essence of call is feeling or emotion, whereas the 
nature of vision is a matter of idea or truth. The feeling in 
question, however, is that specific feeling which is the direct 
effect of an attractive conception. Note that the divine 
appeal is general; it is not ‘‘Isaiah, will you go,”’ but rather, 


“Whom shall I send?” God’s appeal is general and in- 
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lieves the religious commission of any arbitrary power 
brought out of the heavens to bear upon human nature. 


cended any voluntary decision on his part led naturally to an © 


ascription to divine overruling power of that which was 
generated out of the moral consciousness of the man him- 


self. A simple spontaneous and irresistible imperative of — 


feeling in response to a constraining idea constitutes prophetic 
call. 


If we go on to inquire into the nature of this feeling the 


problem is quite simple. It was a feeling of resentment 
against Israel’s inhumanities, the violation of social justice 
in the broadest sense of the word. The poignancy of this 
resentment was owing to the prophetic conception that a 
deliberate disregard of human right constituted an offense 
against the righteousness of Yahweh himself. This im- 
pulsive antagonism to Israel’s religious infidelity toward the 


justice deity determines the nice point of the call in prophecy. — 


In a word, the prophetic call was an instinctive moral response 
of the heart to the head, and without such a quickening re- 
action of personal feeling upon the part of the individual who 
sees the truth there can be no genuine call. Granting this, 
it is not inexact to claim one’s call to be of God, for the energy 
or operative force of overpowering moral emotion is a divine 
imperative.’ 

In support of our contention cf. Ex. 3 : 10, ‘Come, I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh,” which obviously implies Moses’ 
reaction to Egyptian oppression. Cf. Amos 77:15, ‘Go, 
prophesy,’’ which clearly indicates Amos’ resentment against 
social wrong. See also Jeremiah 1:7, Ezekiel 2:3, and 
notice that the commission is subsequent to vision. Further 
inductions would appear to be superfluous. 


16 Cf. D. E. Thomas, The Psychological Approach to Prophecy, AJT, 18, pp. 
241-256, who concludes that mental alertness and breadth, ethical depth and 
religious exaltation, producing the symmetrical person tends to do away with the 
psychological enigma of prophecy. 
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It may be observed here in general support of our running 
thesis that the three factors that have already been discussed, 
together with the other elements that are now to be con- 
sidered, are all essential to true prophecy; that is to say, the 
want of any one would destroy the substance of prophecy as 
a whole. For inspiration without vision and vision without 
call and call without revelation and the remaining factors 
tabulated in the forefront of our inquiry would cripple 
prophecy and render it imperfect. All must be compresent 
in the prophetic sequence, and function together. 

4. Revelation.—In the linear drift of the factors of prophetic 
__ experience revelation follows upon call, correlated closely 
with inspiration and vision. Having defined three elements, 
2 definition of revelation must proceed from the stand- 
point thus far obtained and be given its own distinctive 
quality. If we conceive vision to be inclusive of revelation, 
very well; but having taken the position that vision is in- 
- tellectual insight we should try and see in the connotation of 
"revelation an additional meaning. At any rate, to avoid con- 
Boiein between vision and revelation our definition of revela- 
tion, if it appears limited, should be evaluated according to 

light it imparts. 

Ex. 3 : 14, “‘And Elohim said unto Moses, That which I am 

_ (in nature, namely, righteousness or justice itself) I will be- 
come (phenomenally).’”’ I waive here the problem of the 
original meaning of the name Yahweh. It does not matter 

= we hold a theory of self-existing or ever-existing or 

- Vulcan deity, etc. The point is that prophecy attempts a 
logical explanation of the name for prophetic purposes. 
However the phrase is read it amounts to a matter of reason- 
ing. Moses having had his vision of a justice deity and 
personally reacted to it on behalf of his suffering people, 7.e., 
felt himself called to secure justice for the Israelite slaves, 
must have something to reveal'® about the kind of deity he 
proposes to advocate for Israel’s salvation. Call necessitates 


16 Note how the proper sequence of prophetic factors which I suggest is sup- 
ported in this narrative. 
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revelation, z.e., an exposition of what kind of God Yahweh is. 
Now an exposition or revelation of the nature of God and 
further the deduction of principles of Yahwism and the 
generalization and application of such principles, moral and 
spiritual, to religious life becomes a matter of prophetic logic. 
Revelation then is primarily a matter of logic, a prophetic 
reasoning. 

The Hebrew word 75; used as a term of revelation means 
to uncover, to expose. To uncover or make bare the truth 
hidden in some obscure situation is equivalent to revelation. 
To bring into the light that which is abstruse by banishing 
the darkness which beclouds it is to reveal. To reveal, 
therefore, is not to import some idea from without into a 
present situation.!” It is rather the unfolding in a logical way 
of certain moral and spiritual principles or laws involved in a 
definite religious complex, and by coordinating these to formu- 
late a system of truth. Thus Hebrew prophecy was creative 
of the religion of Yahwism, and the creation or formulation 


called the prophetic logic. Revelation then is the rational _ 
aspect of prophecy, stimulated by and derived from vision. _ 
Because there is this element of reasoning in prophecy 
Yahwism presents a coherent and harmonious system of re- 
ligious truth. All deductions from original ideas of vision 
and all inductions drawn out of Israel’s history in illustration 
and support of the main principles of the faith logically fall 
together in a uniform consistency. Any detail of professed 
revelation which might have no harmonious place in the 
system as a whole would naturally be false and foreign to the 
particular religion in question, 7.e., it would not be Yahwistic. 
Moses reasoned that the justice deity would be bound to 
help Israel in his oppressions, 7.e., would manifest his just 
being, a reality of righteousness, in their life; Amos reasoned 
that the principle of justice must be generalized to cover 
humanity universally; Hosea, than whom no one of the 


17 Cf. my Note in AJSL, 37, 2, 145-149. 
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passionate prophets of Yahweh ranks higher in his contribu- 
tions to the faith, reasoned out of bitter experience that 
lovingkindness must qualify strict impersonal justice; Isaiah’s 
logic saw in justice a power, since divinity (holiness) itself is 
to be interpreted practically in terms of righteousness, in 
which the just remnant might securely trust; Micah, that 
divine justice is equitable; and so on down through all the 
contributions with which prophecy logically built up the 
complete system of Yahwism. When Jeremiah presents 
his great contribution of the inwardization of the covenant 
law it is a rational conclusion based upon the failure or in- 
adequacy of the original formal codes.'* When Ezekiel 
brings out with such emphasis individual responsibility it is 
an inference carried on from Jeremiah.'® The transcendental- 
ization of God in the Isaiah of the exile exhibits the height 
of mature prophetic logic. Space prohibits further induc- 
tions. The.point is that in the functioning of prophecy 
revelation exhibits an elaborate amplification and com- 
pounding of the initial Yahweh principles by a kind of de- 
ductive-inductive system of reasoning. In fine, prophecy 
proceeds in a kind of rational successive order, and this 
order of thought is strictly logical and this logic is revelation. 

In regard to the rational principles employed in the pro- 
phetic logic, such as deduction from vision, induction from the 
events of history and the facts of personal experience, general- 
ization of the moral concept and particularization and ap- 
plication of the universal to specific circumstances, there is 
also judgment. Cf. Zechariah 1 : 2/7. Here is an example of 
perhaps the main principle of reasoning employed in prophecy 
in postexilic times, 7.e., the rule of looking backward into 
Israel’s past and the task of sifting out the true from the 
false. This was less original of course than the thinking of 
earlier times but it required judgment, a nice decision between 
rules of conduct and conceptions of God. In the end, there- 
fore, the prophetic logic became a matter of summary judg- 


18 Jer. 31 : 31-34. 
9% Eze, 18 : 2-9. 
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ment and the catholic consistency of truth was the rational 
criterion. 

5. Authority—The problem of prophetic authority is 
whether it is prior to the declaration of truth or subsequent to 
= derived from the religious truth itself. 

Ex. 4: 1-9. Cf. 7:11-12;8:7. The wonders or tricks 
performed by Moses were duplicated by the magicians. 
Sufficient then to say that exhibitions of extraordinary acts 
could not supply any genuine authoritative guarantee of pro- 
phetic truth. Even if the wonders were indeed miracles there 
would be no logical connection between such signs and pro- 
phetic utterance. Signs of this nature must be disregarded as 
establishing any prophetic authority. In time this was 
recognized (cf. Deut. 13 : I-5) and the authoritative test was 
placed in the coming to pass of pronouncements made in 
regard to the future (cf. Deut. 18 : 21-22). Here are two 
authorities, loyalty to Yahwism and the future fulfilment of 
the predictive word. It is obvious that the latter would not 
supply a principle of authority in the present, so that the 
principle really had little practical authoritative value. We 
are thrown back then upon loyalty to Yahweh. Certainly 
this did constitute a valid authority, but it was not a principal 
to relieve doubt in a clash between Yahwists themselves. 
We are obliged therefore to look elsewhere for the basis of 
authority. 

Traditionally authority has been more or less connected 
with inspiration, as though a message being inspired is by 
virtue of that fact dogmatic and authoritative. But inspira- 
tion in the view of this paper is not infallible and has no 
mechanical accuracy. Therefore the supposed sequence of 
authority from inspiration is cut off. Our analysis of inspira- 
tion has cleared the ground for a scientific approach to au- 
thority. 

Now the prophets adopted the phrase ‘‘ thus saith Yahweh.”’ 
These spokesmen for Yahweh prefaced their remarks with 
this statement. But of course the mere claim of the divine 
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name for their message could not guarantee its authority in 
any infallible or valid sense since the ‘‘false prophets” did 


- jikewise.2 Any one adopting this formal expression as an 


introduction to his preaching would need some additional 
factor to vouch for the truth of his words. 

Nor would the frenzy or psychic excitement sufficiently 
attest a valid claim. This can easily be challenged. Since 
this ecstatic feature was true of Baalism and general Semitic 
ig it could not signify a valid mark of authority.” 

Nor would a legitimate standing in the prophetic order 
carry with it any satisfactory sign of authoritative utterance. 
Witness Amos’s dispute with Amaziah, Amos 7: 10ff. And 
cf. Micah’s polemic in ch. 3 : 5-8. The fact is clear enough 
that good standing in the prophetic order was not equivalent 
to authority in any efficient sense. 


3: 7-8, “Surely Yahweh Elohim will do nothing, 


but he revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets. 
The lion hath roared, who will not fear? Yahweh Elohim 
hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” Clarity of insight is 
an authority. Reading the signs of the times is easy for the 
morally minded observer. To see clearly carried a weight 
of authority. A genuine understanding of God is a source of 
authority. Authority then can be traced to the solving of 
a religious problem in a clear-sighted way. It is therefore a 
subordinate factor in prophecy. It is not the authority of 
the speaker which guarantees in advance the truth of his 
words; rather it is the truth itself which endows the speaker 
with an authoritative claim. Authority cannot be creative of 
religious truth. It is quite the reverse. 

In Micah 3 : 8 the prophet makes a claim for his authority 
on the ground of his moral position. Dominated by a feeling 
for justice he is convinced 7 his exclusive right to speak for 
Yahweh. Hosea 1:2, 3:1. Obedience to one’s true self, 
the inner dictates of the tod heart indicates an authorita- 

2 Cf. Micah 3 : 4; Jeremiah 28 : 2, 9, 11ff. 

21 Cf. 1 Sam. 19: on with 1 Kgs. 18f; and cf.2 Kgs. 9 : 11 with 1 Sam. 21 : 
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tive ground. Authority is born of experience, it is individual- 
istic and original. Character and conscience are the basis 
of authority.” These are not transferable, nor formal. nor 
official in nature. However, the prophetic authority, though 
- individual in origin, was not exclusively individualistic; the 
series of prophetic personalities were lined up together so as | 
to give a broad social character to their collective authority. 
Mark though that the authority was never national, but 
ratheracontinuousand successive line within the national body. 

Ezekiel 3:1. Personal assimilation of the truth is made 
clear here. The message, thoroughly assimilated in the in- 
_ dividual’s personality, becomes a part of his character in as 
much as the prophet takes it to heart and his words are 
original. There is thus an intellectual digestion of the truth, 
and it is this which is consequently in effect a conviction of 
divine sanction. The prophet speaks not simply what he has 
in mind, but he delivers what is his mind. The truth is an 
integral part of his life. The truth proceeding out of the 
_ moral-spiritual nature of the man takes on a weight of 
; authority. Thus originality is one mark of authority, and 
though no originality is absolute or underived, still in so far 
as the word has become one with the person through moral 
consumption it is in just that respect authoritative. 

Jeremiah 1:9, “Then Yahweh put forth his hand, and ; 
touched my mouth . . . behold I have put my words in thy 
mouth.” It might appear that the prophet disclaimed re- 
Be rene for his words. They were Yahweh’s. To take 


the view, however, that though the prophet did speak words 
of Yahweh the message was not his own message is to mis- 
construe the whole trend of the facts. When the prophet 
appeared to substitute Yahweh for himself, such was not 
‘aly the case in the broad sense. The message was in- 

_ deed generated within the man and belonged to him and was 
uttered out of his sincere conviction.” Jeremiah appeared 


#2 Cf. Micaiah’s claim in 1 Kgs. 22. 
%3 The instance of Jonah is invalid here since Jonah was not a type of the true 
prophet—the author of the book of Jonah is of course. 
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loath to speak as though he delivered another’s words, but 
this hesitancy need not imply that the prophet doubted the 
accuracy of his ideas. Jeremiah’s message was an obnoxious 
one. But it was truly his own conception. Just where 
God’s part is to be found within the nature of the man is a 
matter of mystical or metaphysical discussion and may be 
omitted from discussion here as being beyond a scientific 
standpoint. The point is that if the words were indeed 
God’s, as we may well believe, they were also undeniably the 
prophet’s own just the same. God identifies himself with 
his true prophets and the true prophet identifies his own 
words with Yahweh. The mystery is beyond our depth; the 
fact however lies on the surface. We should get this: the 
’ prophet’s words were God’s and were also none the less 
; man’s. Authority is after all a human thing; being human, 
it is none the less weighty. Prophetic authority needed to be 
claimed and emphasized in order to gain a hearing, but taking 
all in all it was a subordinate factor and relative to the true- 

ness of the words spoken. 

We may now summarize the results of our discussion in this 
section. Authority was not primary in prophecy, but 
secondary and subordinate to the truth. It consisted not 
in a single factor but was of complex nature. It was grounded 
in clarity of judgment, trueness to self, the human or prag- 
matic value of the pronouncement, relative to experimental 
verification in religious experience, harmonious with the 
whole body of the faith, personal and intellectually assimi- 
lated, mystically identified with God immanent in human 
nature. All of which contributed to the fulness of prophetic 
authoritative claims. 

It is this plurality of authoritative elements which ac- 

: counts for much of the unsatisfactory character of authority 
in general. The criterion appears illusive since it is not one 
but many. We may note also in passing that the prophets 
themselves were conscious of the weakness of defined author- 
ity. They did not rely too strongly upon it; rather they ap- 
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pealed to the moral conscience and grounded their claim _ 
upon the strength of the truth itself. Authority, in a word, 
was a stamp to be affixed on to the message; not the point of 
departure for preaching. It is, in fact, not a spring board 
from which to leap into the faces of the congregation, but 
rather a leverage to be applied within the spokesman himself — 
to enforce the quickening truth of his gospel. 

6. Prediction—The modern conception of prophecy as 
speaking for instead of speaking before has tended to diminish, 
if not to obscure, the genuine character of prophetic predic- 
tion. This was owing to the established fact that prophecy 
arose out of particular crises and was addressed to the con- 
temporary age. But this address of prophecy to the present 
does not imply that any historical present of Israel was a 
static present; rather, events were viewed in their moral 
trend and as moving on with great rapidity toward a climax. 
And even the climax or doom itself was not viewed simply as — 
a fixed or static event but one introductory to a new age. It 
is then the worst possible mistake to consider prophecy as not 
taking a forward point of view and engaging itself with future 
problems. Consequently prophecy was certainly predictive. | 
Though the prophets at times took a retrospective point of — 
view they did so only in order to gauge more correctly the 
future. The spiritual forces which absorbed their attention 
were forces operative in the present and necessarily had a> 
direct bearing upon the determination of coming events. | 
Furthermore the movement of these causal factors at work 
in the nation was considered to be under the government of — 
some great divine plan. Yahweh’s purpose for Israel was 
a future one. 

But this future was not the far distant future, one un- 
connected or inconsecutive with present events; rather a | 
future directly growing out of the present, the immediate | 
future, one within the prospective powers of the prophetic 
foresight. Hence prophecy was necessarily and inevitably 
a forward point of view and prediction one of the essential | 
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factors. And prediction also was causally determinative of 
this particular future, by its warning, consolation and en- 
couragement. In a word, the prophetic future was in strict 
historical sequence with the present age. Therefore it is 
very inexact to say that prophecy was primarily concerned 
with its own time unless we stretch the time forward in line 
with coming events. 

We should see in prediction a healthy-minded constructive 
purpose, delivered with creative intent, 7.e., to regulate and 
determine Israel’s future condition in line with the nation’s 
religious destiny. What was anticipated was the culmina- 
tion or fulfilment of God’s will already operative. He who 
had begun a good work would carry it on successfully to his 
own end. 

Ex. 3:14. However the divine name is read, it involves 
a meaning of something to happen, carries with it a hope of 
wonderful phenomena in Israel’s behalf. With the promise 
suggested in the mystery of the name is to be related the con- 
ception of a “‘ promised land”’ and all the connotations under 
the messianic ideal. I suggest therefore that the name 
Yahweh as prophetically interpreted by the Elohistic hand 
has a predictive quality. 

The main problem may be put thus: How far was prophetic 
prediction accurate? In what sense was there genuine pre- 
diction? The thesis to be defended in answer to this is as 
follows: Prediction was a general prospective judgment based 
upon the working out of the principles of Yahwism. What 
was central in it was a conception of the general operation of 
the laws of the Yahweh faith. 

This rule was usually expressed in concrete terms in relation 
to particular and detailed events. The Hebrew mind 
handled abstract universals with great difficulty and almost 
always employed particulars without expressing consciously 
the universal underlying or overlying. To anticipate, the 
future details were inaccurately and falsely construed while 
the fundamental principle, of moral and spiritual nature, was 
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rightly apprehended. In brief, it was the operation or fulfil-. 
ment of the moral universal which constituted the predictive 
objective. Hence prophecy on its predictive side dealt with 
generalizations essentially, expressed obscurely in particulars, 
and the factor of prophetic prediction may be defined as 
general predictive judgment. 
Let us consider some inductions. Amos 3: 11-12. The 
adversary and national destruction are foretold. A danger 
real and imminent is seen, but will the enemy be successful? 
Impossible, say the people; certainly, prophecy predicts. 
Now it is very possible to hold that Assyria might have proven 
unsuccessful in reducing Samaria while the general prediction 
would have been true so far as the working out of social 
morality may be analyzed in terms of moral law. The city 
did indeed fall in this instance and Amos was proven to be | 
correct in his foresight, but all cases of prediction are not so 
nicely fulfilled. It should be observed in passing that no 
special gift of a supernatural order need be predicated to 
account for this judgment. The prophet simply traced out 
consequences in line with apparent tendencies, basing his — 
_ inference upon an understanding of the nature of moral law. 
Prophecy observed that moral laws were effective, they did — 


sequent upon this observation. 

Micah 3 : 12, “ Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed 
as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps.’’ Now, a 
fulfilment in 586 may not be credited to a prediction in 705. 
Cf. Jeremiah 26 : 18, where we see that the Micah warning is 
still unfulfilled. Micah therefore is inaccurate in point of 
time and also in detail. Prediction therefore falls short of the © 
truth. However it must be credited with correctness so far 
as the principle in concerned, namely, that social immorality 


1:2. The Scythian disaster foretold in 630 with such sweep- 
ing and unqualified terms was of course quite inaccurate. 


_ Nor may any world catastrophe or dies ire yet to come be 
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connected up with this prophecy. Zephaniah had a definite 
menace in view and he predicted in regard to a particular 
situation. He was decidedly at fault. To tamper with the 
strict intention of this prophet’s prediction and carry it on 
to some imaginary end of the world in apology for the in- 
accuracy is to misunderstand the nature of prophecy al- 
together. The point is that notwithstanding the failure of 
the prediction in particular the law of religious life which may 
be generalized from this specific instance is true and valid. 
In principle then the prediction is sound, but only generally, 
to the extent in which moral universals are eternally true. 
Haggai 2:19. Although the expected blessings did not 
come, still as a principle of moral law the statement contains 
ageneral truth. Zechariah 6 : 11 (cf. Haggai 2:23). Zerub- 
babel did not inherit the Davidic kingdom. It is more diffi- 
cult to see how any predictive principle may be maintained 
here, but such is not impossible when we understand the 
meaning of fulfilment in the broadest sense of the word. In 
as much as this hope was grounded upon a messianic ideal 
the prediction had a general accuracy along the line of true 
messianic development.*®> When also we compare 2 Sam. 7 
with Ps. 89 and see how the supposedly everlasting Davidic 
dynasty was finally destroyed we are forced down beneath 
the details of the prediction to the underlying principle in 
order to maintain the validity of prophetic prediction. To 
compare further Isa. 37 : 35 with Jer. 19 : 15, 20: 5 will ex- 
7 pose diametrically opposite views. But by reducing each 
prediction to the general moral law which underlies, a valid 
prediction can be maintained. 
The historical forecast therefore of prophetic prediction is 
fallible in detail, but the ethical issues may be correctly pred- 


bd %* Cf. J. M. P. Smith, op. cit., p. 104, ‘Hebrew predictions of a calamity upon 
heathen and blessing upon Israel are partly the expression of a profound con- A. 
viction of the moral justice of God.’”’ Cf. also A. H. T. Clark, JTR, 48, 85-87, 7 
who states that prophecy never exhausts itse!f in a single fulfilment. Butthatis 
to say that moral universals always are subject to new and fresh applications. a 
See the section upon the messianic conception. - 
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_icated. It is the functioning of the moral law which holds 
good. 
- Toconclude. Prophecy was predictive thinking, due to a 
- practical interest in the moral welfare of Israel and due to a 
| desire to aid in the divine consummation of man’s religious 
destiny. Judgment upon the present consisted of just those 
4 teleological aspects which a moral perspective necessitated. 
Prophecy undertook to correct existing abuses by solving the 
| 4 problems of the time in line with immediate future issues and 
_ rightly based its solution upon a knowledge of the spiritual 
_ laws governing the Yahweh religion. On the whole the 
_ prophets were always futurists par excellence, never doubting 
of the ultimate success of Yahweh’s purpose. Particular 
_ predictions may be held to be a kind of pragmatic theory; 
and in the long run, when generalized and reduced to moral 
-universals, may be said unequivocally to have a real fulfilment. 
7. The Kingdom.—The kingdom was the great prophetic 
objective. Prophecy functioned toward the ultimate ac- 
_§ commodation of Israel as a spiritual community (church) 
_ through which Yahwism was to be realized upon earth. 
_What was the nature of this kingdom? 
Amos 3 : 12, “Thus saith Yahweh; As the shepherd taketh 
out of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear; so 
shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria.” 
In the disruption of the northern kingdom certain remnants 
_ will be left after the body politic is no more. Whatever 
hope there is for the continuity of Yahwism lies with this 
remnant. This conception of certain members persisting 
after the national disintegration, when the ‘‘sinful kingdom”’ 
shall be utterly destroyed, may be taken as the original 
remnant conception,”* which bore fruit in Isaiah’s formation 
of a body of disciples (Isa. 7 : 3) and in Ezekiel’s organiza- 
tion of the Babylonian colony. It was certain that the 
national life would be annihilated (Jer. 1 : 10), but this life 
was to be transmuted into a community to carry on to con- 


%JIsa.7:3. Cf. 10:21. 
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summation a perfect Yahwism. A supernational idea rather 
than a national one was prophetically conceived out of the 
transformations of the historical order to be really consistent 
with the true constitution of the religious Israel. The recla- 
mation of the scattered fragments into a spiritual body is 
due to the persistent love of God (Hosea 3 : 4-5). 

Jer. 31 : 31-34. A new covenant is to be the basis of a 
highly spiritualized and universalized religious body. This is 
rooted in the inwardization of spiritual reality. This sublime 
conception of the passing of the objective to a subjective con- 
stitution of religion marks one of the high water marks of 


prophecy. It reaches its summit in the spiritual liberality 
of Joel (Joel 2:28). Cf. also the generous inclusiveness of 
book of Jonah. 


Such is the main outline of the development of the spiritual 
community or kingdom. Within this running sketch let us 
touch in some detail upon the nature of the kingdom as set 
forth by the Isaiah of the exile. Isa. 41 : 8a, ‘Thou, Israel, 
art my servant.”’ (Cf. Isa. 44:1.) We should read with 
this servant conception the songs, 42 : I-4, 49 : I-6, 50 : 4-9, 
52 : 13-53 : 12: passages of prime importance for a study of 
the kingdom. The servant problem is threefold: (a) Israel 
a whole, (0) the pious nucleus within Israel, (c) a suffering 
individual. Omitting a discussion of this persistent problem, 
we may jump to conclusions and take the position that the 
servant song passages are inserted within a larger context 
which identifies all Israel with the servant to qualify this 
according to mature prophetic insight, and it may be that 
the pious section of the community is represented and ex- 
emplified by an individual, like Jeremiah, who most per- 
fectly illustrated in experience the quality of life typical of the 
spiritual class. At any rate, the servant idea is the actual 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s remnant ideal. In the suffering pious 
of the exile the formation of a spiritual community (church), 
inaugurated originally in the body of the Isaiah disciples, was 
instituted. This spiritual body of true Israel constituted the 
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hope of a general redemption of God’s people. Herein 
prophecy centers its final hope and looks to see perfected 
upon earth the principles of the Yahweh faith and life. The 
most striking feature of the servant’s vocation is to bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles (Isa. 42 : Ic), i.e., the com- 
munity is to be catholic in scope. Finally (Isa. 61 : 1-3) the 
most mature construction of the kingdom ideal makes it 
thoroughly prophetic in nature, endowed with the spirit of 
Yahweh ‘to preach good tidings . . . to proclaim liberty,” 
as a herald of Yahweh to publish salvation. Prophecy thus 
in the end is a community affair. 

Daniel 7 :13f and v. 27. The social (not individual) son 
of man conception, expressed as ‘‘ the people of the Saints of 
the Most High,” carries with it the thought of universal 
sovereignty since ‘‘all dominions shall serve and obey him”’ 
(z.e., the community of saints). It is this personification of 
the collective body in terms of an individual (begun in 2d 
Isaiah) that supplies the clew to the unravelling or rather the 
ravelling of the tangled threads of the messianic ideas into a 
single ideal. 

To summarize: tracing in outline the growth and develop- 
ment of the kingdom from the remnant idea, through the 
transition from a national to a supernational body, we see 
that prophecy was creative of the spiritual community, the 
laws and principles of which it continued to formulate in the 
construction of Yahwism. This community was to have a 
spiritual dominion inclusive of the nations and its laws were 
to be prophetic principles written upon the hearts of its 
members. Still the kingdom was to have an earthly center, 
namely, in Israel and specifically in the pious element thereof, 
purged of sin and chastened. 

8. The Messianic Ideal—Prophecy having conceived and 
promulgated a spiritual kingdom of Yahwism, the establish- 
ment of which upon earth was necessary for the messianic 
advent, it looked forward to a personal embodiment of the 
kingdom idea of life in an individual who should realize and 
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standardize the prophetic type of human character. How 
far back this individual corollary (king) to the kingdom ex- 
tends it is difficult to estimate, but on the whole it may be 
said that the two lines of thought, individual and collective, 
were more or less synchronous throughout the whole prophetic 
activity. It is now our purpose to complete this study with 
an enquiry into the nature of the messianic conception. Let 
us bear in mind that the aim of prophecy was to assert and 
define the nature of God in terms of Yahwism and that the 
messianic ideal represented this Godly stature of life human- 
ized and exhibited upon earth. 

Messianic ideas have been so complicated by imperfect 
exegesis that the term messianic in itself is more a hindrance 
than a help in determining its precise meaning. For instance, 
there is the messianic priest (I Sam. 2 : 35);?’ there is the 
messianic prophet (Deut. 18 : 18); the messianic kingdom; 
and the messianic king. This range may be narrowed down 
to that of kingdom and king, but this is still confusing since 
there must be a fixed decision as to whether the kingdom or 
king is fundamental. We decide this by limiting our dis- 
cussion to that of king solely. However, here also there is a 
dual line of thought, namely, Yahweh, Israel’s king?* and the 
Davidic dynasty.”® Consequently the term messianic should 
be employed with caution since that which is called messianic 
by virtue of an official anointing (the literal significance of the 
word) supplies no criterion. 

Amos 5 : 18, ‘‘Woe unto you that desire the day of Yah- 
weh.”” This theme of “the day of Yahweh” is one carried 
through the whole extent of prophecy from Amos to Joel and 
Malachi. It is clear also that this idea antedates Amos since 
he alludes to this national hope as a matter of popular cur- 
rency. It is also carried beyond Malachi into the future as 
“‘the great and dreadful day’”’ to — 


27 With which cf. 1 Kgs. 2 : 27, 35. . .@ jig 
28 Ps, 99 : 1, for example. — 
292 Sam. 7 : I1c-16. 


© Mal. 4: 5. 
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I suggest: that this idea, so fundamental and universal in 
prophecy, 7.e., the day of Yahweh idea, contains the gist of 
the genuine messianic notion. This factor, so coterminous 
with the whole prophetic movement* or with the religion of 
Yahwism itself, is the proper point of departure for our in- 
quiry. What is it Amos brings out emphatically in this 
connection? Clearly, the moral content of the idea. The 
‘“‘day”’ is to be a day of glory for Israel, albeit along moral 
lines, of justice and righteousness. The great day, there- 
fore, signifies Yahweh’s intervention, phenomenally, in the 
world in the interest of a religion of righteousness. Thus 
throughout prophecy it is a time of judgment, a judgment, 
however, constructive of justice and not mere doom. 

Jeremiah 23:5 /f. This statement brings out the per- 
manent ingredient in the messianic conception, namely, a 
reign of righteousness and justice in the person of one named 
Yahweh our Righteousness. This appellation of Jeremiah’s 
is the most exact designation of all messianic titles. Thus the 
inner essence of messianism is the functioning of the law of 
righteousness among mankind. Zechariah 9:9. The mes- 
sianic personality will come as the recipient of salvation because 
of his justice. The peace of his reign will be due to the preva- 
lence of justice. Micah 5:2. The popular tradition favored 
a Davidic monarch because David was the advocate par ex- 
cellence in the common mind of justice. (Cf. 2 Sam. 23 : I-7 
—the just rule.) Isaiah 9 : 6-7 and 11:2. Here we have 
clearly marked out the principle of justice as fundamental 
to messianic hopes, and also a singular combination of 
Yahweh as king with a king of the Davidic line.” 

Additional inductions are unnecessary for our conclusion. 
The initial messianic idea was rooted in the ‘day of Yah- 
weh”’ conception, but along moral lines; this root of justice 
blossoms out all through prophecy, beginning originally with 
the revelation to Moses and extending through the justice of 


Cf. Isa. 2: 10ff; Zeph. 1 : 14ff; Zech. 13 : 1ff, 14: if; Mal. 3 : 2f. 
a * Cf. and combine 2 Sam. 7 : 115-16 with Ps. 93 : 1. ’ 
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the Davidic reign to its final consummation in a divine reign 
of justice upon earth. Whenever this principle is personified 
it is the characteristic of justice that is emphasized. Justice 
then is the predominating feature of messianic hopes and indeed 
of Yahwism asa religion. So far as justice is reduced to an in- 
dividual, whether in the Davidic line, or in the individual 
member of the kingdom, or in Yahweh himself (‘‘Our Right- 
eousness’’), it is the very ground of the messianic ideal. 
Yahwism may be correctly summarized as a religion of 
justice, and the embodiment of justice in human life zs the 
messianic factor.** 

Summary and Conclusion.—It remains to gather up the 
threads of our discussion and weave them together into one 
coherent whole. Our aim was a definition of Hebrew proph- 
ecy. We purposed to reach this end through an analysis and 
definition of the essential factors or elements constitutive 
of the prophetic phenomena. The result of a systematic 
inquiry resulted in redefining the standardized prophetic 
factors, viz., inspiration, vision, call, revelation, authority, 
prediction, kingdom, messianic ideal, into the following: 
interest, idea or meaning, emotional reaction, a deductive- 
inductive logic, a complex of experimental verification, gen- 
eral prospective judgment, spiritual community, personal 
righteousness. The most elemental and definitive term which 


,e best delimits the true sphere of prophecy and functions as a 
> - tie to cement in coherent and linear succession the various 

factors which make up the substance of prophecy in its fulness 
\ is justice. The dynamic unfolding and flowering of justice 


in the prophetic consciousness as something more than mere 
morality, as, in fact, the religious energy par excellence, the 


B® most fundamental power in furthering man’s spiritual welfare 
" and in the creation of a universal brotherhood upon earth, 
» most concretely portrays the essential quality of prophecy. 
; . For the operation of justice as a religious energy in human 


a %8 And when John the “disciple” (Jn. 5 : 30) writes his polemic in favor of 
Jesus as the Messiah the first argument he employs is his justice. 
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relations revealed the fact of divine immanence. The 
problem of how and why the cause of human justice originated 
and was pushed by the prophets so forcibly in the name of 
Yahweh is subordinate to the fact that it was. The final 
development of the prophetic campaign to create a religion 
of justice in the world, which consummated in the messianic 
ideal, the name of which was Righteousness, prohibits a 
scientific seeking for any other light in the phenomenon of 
prophecy more bright than justice itself. 

Finally, the running drift of our thesis may be stated thus: 
Prophecy is the perception that justice is all-important for 
religion; a truth sensed and elucidated by a persistently sus- 
tained interest in the moral and spiritual freedom of Israel, 
freedom from industrial, political, economic tyranny, from 
any earthly tyranny whatsoever, whether foreign or domestic 
or a sinful slavery to human weaknesses and cult super- 
stitions; a truth, the emotional reaction to which, on the part 
of highly spiritual personalities, constituted a call to advocate 
and materialize the principle of justice as a religious potency 
of the greatest value for the individual and social wellbeing of 
Yahweh’s people; a truth applied to existing conditions of 
life inductively and deductively in terms of divine revela- 
tion; a truth generating its own authority in manifold meas- 
ure in character and experience; a truth constructive in its 
operation of a reorganized Israel as a kingdom of blessedness 
for all men who continue loyal to this supreme law of life; 
a truth which enabled farsighted individuals to gauge the 
trend of events along moral lines; a truth ideally personified 
with messianic characteristics of hope and glory for the human 
race; and, lastly, a truth which established Yahwism as the 
universal religion for mankind and Yahweh, the God and 
champion of justice in the heavens, Israel’s own deity, as 
all-powerful and all-merciful, to whom eventually through 
the sacrificing service of the pious all flesh should come. 

With this final definition we bring our inquiry to an end. 
We have studied the continuity of this singular activity, its 
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progressive and constructive character, its inner and outer 
aspects, the logical succession of its essential elements, and 
the illuminating light which a unique interest in Yahweh as 
the justice deity casts upon the religion of mankind; for 
Yahwism transfigures and transforms the universal spiritual 
instincts of human nature with the glory of a catholic right- 
eousness in which religion and the morale of morality ap- 
pear as one and indissoluble, in which human ethics becomes 
identical with the omnipotent justice of aloving God. 
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THIRD CENTURY TEACHING ON SIN 
AND PENANCE 


_ By Frank H. HAttock, Faribault, Minn. 


In the two works of Tertullian treating of sin and its re- 
mission, de Poenitentia and de Pudicitia, we find divergent 
views as to the remissibility or non-remissibility of certain 
classes of sins, as well as certain fundamental teaching on 
subjects pertaining to Penance in general. About these 
views considerable discussion has in recent times centred. 

It may help us to reach the thought of Tertullian if we 


in the days prior to his time.! There were always difficulties 
- connected with the remission or retention of certain post- 
baptismal sins. ‘‘ From the Apostle’s time or soon after the 
Apostle’s, three offences were reserved, with which the 
_ Church refused to deal, referring them only to the judgment 
of Almighty God. These three were idolatry, fornication, 
and murder: How came they to be selected?’”’®? The New 
_ Testament sheds only a very incidental light on the subject.® 
This is especially noticeable when contrasted with the clear 
_ teaching on the forgiveness of all pre-baptismal sins in the 
administration of Baptism. In certain New Testament 
cases we see the Church administering discipline.’ We see, 
_ here as elsewhere, that the New Testament age was not one 
_ of detail, it did its work in broad outlines and left much to 
_ be determined by the Spirit-guided Church of the future. 
1In this review we follow generally Dr. Swete’s article in the J.7.S., April, 
1903. 
° Cf . Churton, Use of Penitence, p. 69; reference to Acts 15, and Rev. 22. 
31S. John I: 7 sqq.; 5 : 16, the latter is a solitary text; R. V. is an improvement 
on A.V. 
* Acts 2 : 38; 22 : 16; I Cor. 6: II; Eph. I: 7; 4: 32; Col. I: 13 sqq.; I S. John 
2: 12. 


_ § Acts 5:5; I Cor. 5 : 5; II: 30; § : 2; 13 : 2; 2 Cor. 2: 6 sqq.; I Cor. 5: 4; 
2 Cor. 2: 10; cf. 1S. Tim. 5 : 22;S. Jas. 5 : 16. 


briefly review the conceptions and practices of the Church | 
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Dr. Swete finds no more conclusive evidence in the writings 
of the sub-Apostolic Fathers than in the New Testament; 
the clearest statements are found in Didache, 4 : 14, and in 
the Epistle of S. Barnabas, 19, 12. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, to which we shall refer again, 
attempts to deal seriously with the subject; Hermas under- * 
takes to refute the rigorists who were putting forth the view | va 
that there was no forgiveness of serious post-baptismal sins. 
The Shepherd admits that this is theoretically true, and is 
to be regarded as an ideal, that is a state in which no such | 
question could arise would be ideal; but it is impracticable 
and is lacking in Christian charity, one more chance must be 
given the penitent; yet not lightly or without serious repen- 
tance and the undergoing of discipline is the Church’s for- 


(Mand. 4:1), of apostasy (Simil. 9: 26).6 At an early 
date confessions were made publicly.’ 

Dr. Swete thinks that the toleration of Montanists in the 
time of Zephyrinus may have been due to the growth of a 
later system of administering discipline than that which > 
Hermas had recognized.® 

This brief summary brings us to the de Poenitentia of Ter- 
tullian. The work is probably to be dated 203-204, a wider 
choice of possible, but not probable, dates is 198-206. It 
has no trace of Montanism. The authenticity of the work 
was questioned by Erasmus’ and Beatus Rhenanus, but their 

* Cf. Dionysius of Corinth apud Euse., H. E. 4 : 23. 

7S. Iren. 3 : 4:3, case of Cerdon, and 1 : 13: 5, case of female disciples of 
Marcus, cf. Euse., H. E. 4 : 23. 

8 In general we may refer to S. Cyp., de Laps. 29; S. Iren. I: 6 : 3; Did. 4: 14; 
14:1, which Dr. Funk (Pair. Apos., vol. I, pp. 14, 32) thinks refers only to a 
ritual confession; Clem. Rom. 1:57. Until the time of S. Leo, at any rate, the - 
sacerdos mentioned in connection with confession is always the bishop. But 
cf. Poen. 9, the sinner is to prostrate himself at the feet of the presbyters, pres- 7 
byteris advolvi. 

® Partly on the ground of its style, which he thought superior to that of the 
other works of Tertullian, and partly on the ground of its contradiction to Pud. 


The former is merely a matter of opinion, and the latter Tert. himself corrects, 
for i in Pud. he speaks any of his change of opinion, and S. Jerome also refers 
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doubts rested upon insufficient grounds, and its genuineness 
is to-day questioned by no one.’ As to the character of the 
work we may quote Labriolle: ‘‘le de Poenttentia n’est nulle- 
ment un traité didactique sur le pénitence. C’est une sorte 
de sermon ou Tertullien s’adresse principalement aux caté- 
chumenes,"”’ so he does not pause to set forth forms. Lab- 
riolle (p. 412 note) refers to sermons of Bourdaloue and Bossuet © 
which would give the same impression, 7.e., that forgiveness 
of sins is wholly a matter between the sinner and God, that 
priest and Church have no part in the transaction. Dr. 
Swete says (p. 328) of the work, it ‘“‘may be taken as fairly | 
representative of Catholic opinion and practice at Carthage 

in the early years of the third century. He starts with the © 
broad principle that forgiveness is offered, by way of repen- 
tance, to all sins both of flesh and of spirit, of will and of deed. © 
Repentance normally precedes baptism, in which sin is 
forgiven; after baptism there should be no return to sin, and 

no need of a second penitence or a second pardon. Never- 
theless, if a Christian sins after baptism, the gate of forgive- _ 
ness is not absolutely closed against him. It is shut and 
barred, but a second Penitence (cf. Herm., Mand. 4: 18; 
4 : 3:6) is stationed at the outer door to open to those who 
knock, and no one should hesitate to avail himself of the 
opportunity if he needs it. But this second chance is the 
last; post-baptismal repentance cannot be repeated.’”? Nor 
can it be used without effort and personal humiliation; the 
consciousness of guilt (comscientia) will not avail without 
submitting to the process of penitence (actus). This process 


to it (Ep. ad Damasus on the Parable of the Prodigal Son): ‘‘Unde vehementer 
admiror Tertullianum in eo libro, quem de Pudicitia adversum Poenitentiam 
scripsit et sententiam veterem nova opinione dissolvit, hoc voluisse sentire.”’ 

10 Vide Oehler, 1 : 644. 

La Crise Montaniste, p. 411. “ Novicioli,"”” 6:1; ‘‘auditorum tirocinia,”’ 
6 : 14; “‘audientes,”’ 6 : 15, 17, 20; 7: 1. 

2 A, D’Alés, La Théologie de Tertullien, p. 345, note 2, adds here the witness of 
the following: Clem. Alex., Strom., 2 : 13; Orig., Hom. 15 in Lev. 25; S. Amb., 
de Poen, 2 : 10; S. Aug., Epp. 152 : 2; 153: 7. According to this opinion, in the 
language of later days, exomologesis would be numbered among the Sacraments 
which imprint character. 
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—which was known as exomologesis,’*—was one of confession 
regarded as a satisfaction for the sin confessed, and accom- 
panied by disciplinary acts of self-humiliation.’"* The 
resemblance to the general position of Hermas may be more 
than accidental.'® 

The general purpose and aim of the work can best be 
understood by an anlysis. 

1-4. Penitence in general is defined: there are sins of the — 
flesh and sins of the spirit, corresponding to the two parts of 
man’s nature. 

4-7. The penitence which precedes baptism. 

7-12. Treats of the second penance, which is available for 
use only once and which requires confession and the under- 
going of a penance which is both physical and moral. The > 
whole transaction appears to be between the sinner and God | 
(chap. 9). Labriolle (p. 407) says: ‘‘Nulle part n’apparait 
le prétre, l’Eglise, si ce n’est pour implorer Dieu en faveur 
du pécheur repentant;” he concludes that chap. Io is de-— 
cisively against those who think otherwise.'® He continues 
(p. 409): ‘‘La langue tout abstraite du de Poen. ne nous 
apprend a peu prés rien au point de vue du mode d’adminis- | 
tration de la pénitence, l’exomologése étant mise a part.” 
Yet how did the sinner know of the reconciliation which had 
been effected? Was it left to his inner conviction alone? 
“A ce prix, l’exomologése eit été dans la plupart des cas 
singuliérement écourtée!’’ ‘“‘La premiére pénitence avait 
acheminé le converti au baptéme; a quoi veut-on que le 
conduise la pénitence seconde, ainsi décrite, sinon a une récon- 

18 Tert. defines exomologesis in Orat., 7; the root idea is the acknowledgment 
of a fault accompanied by contrition; the fact exists prior to the use in the Church, 
so we are told of the exomologesis of Nebuchadnezzar (Poen., 12), of David 
(Jej. 9), of Daniel (Jej. 10). 

4 D’Alés, p. 341, “ Moins on s’épargnera soi-méme, et plus on trouvera Dieu 
prét a épargner.”” Willing acceptance of suffering is a proof of the genuineness 
of repentance (Pat. 15). 

18 Cf, Poen. 6 : 15, 17, 20;7 : I, 7, 8,9 with Mand. 3 : 4. 

16 E.g., D’Ales; Adam, Kirchenbegriff Tertullians, p. 83. Tixeront, History of 7 
Dogmas, and Esser; Die Busschriften Tertullians de Poen. und de Pud., make no 
reference to any ecclesiastical reconciliation. alin il 
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ciliation officielle, indispensable pour certifier sa readmission 
dans |’Eglise, de méme que le baptéme avait répresenté aux 
yeux de tous son incorporation a l’Eglise. II n’est nullement 
téméraire de supposer—si l’on se rappelle l’office que Ter- 
tullien devenu montaniste assigne encore a l’évéque!’—que 
c’était l’évéque qui, interprétant la volonté divine d’aprés les 
dispositions observées chez le pénitent et d’aprés le suffrage 
de la communauté, lui octroyait enfin la réconciliation ecclé- 
siastique, terme de l’expiation endurée, et gage assuré du 
pardon de Dieu. Cette derniére hypothése, si légitime 
soit-elle, n’a d’ailleurs aucun point d’appui dans la de Poeniten- 
tia. Mais si les modalités de la procédure suivie nous 
échappent, l’on peut dire, en revanche, que la seconde partie 
du traité ne devient vraiment intelligible qu’a condition 
d’admettre, comme aboutissement de l’exomologése, un acte 
solennel émanant de la hiérarchie”’ (pp. 410-411). Tothesame 
effect Preuschen says: ‘‘in de Poen. die Wiederaufnahme 
der Siinder in die Kirche vorausgesetzt sei.” We may sum 
up by combining the opinions of D’Alés and P. Battifol, who 
are in substantial agreement as to the steps in the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament. ‘‘En resumé, l’administration du 
sacrement de pénitence, selon la discipline africaine au 
temps de Tertullien, comprenait trois phases: la premiére 
secréte: c’était comme I|’instruction préparatoire au jugement 
sacramentel: elle consistait dans une confession privée, 
faite a l’évéque. Les deux autres, publiques: d’abord I’exo- 
mologése, satisfaction extérieure et protestation de repentir 
devant Dieu et devant l’Eglise: puis la sentence épiscopale, 
qui, en mettant fin a la pénitence publique, réconciliait a 
Dieu le pénitent bien disposé, obtenant ainsi son plein effet 
au for intérieure en méme temps qu’au for extérieure”’ 
(D’Alés, p. 348). 

17 Pud. 18. Cf. the prayer for the consecration of a bishop in the Canons of 
Hippolytus 3 : 17, “ Tribue etiam illi, O Domine, episcopatum et spiritum clemen- 


the penitent laying open his sins to the priest of the Lord, ‘‘ Non erubescit sacerdoti 
Domini indicare peccatum suum.” 
18 Zeitsch. fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1910, p. 144, note I. 


tem et potestatem ad remittenda peccata.”’ Orig., Hom. 2 in Lev. 4, speaks . 
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Chap. 9 gives the details of the inner conduct required 
_ of the penitent (cf. Pat. 13). In the sin of the individual the 
whole community suffers—compare the sin of Achan, ‘‘Con- 
_ doleat universum et ad remedium conlaboret necesse est” 

(chap. 10). With this we may compare later expressions of 
the same deep truth, which is, unfortunately, too often over- 
looked in the modern Church: “Fleat pro te Mater Ecclesia 
- et culpam tuam lacrimis lavet’’ (S. Amb., de Poen., 2 : 92) 
and avtod (A pos. Con., 2: 41 :2). 
We may now pass to some more general remarks upon the 
teachings of this important book. Apparently no post- 
baptismal sins are thought of as irremissible; as all are for- 
given by Baptism, so all may be removed by the second 
penance. “L’exomologése loyalement accomplie donnait 
donc au pécheur certitude du pardon de Dieu pour tous les 
péchés, quels qu’ils fussent.’”"® Those who deny the possi- 
bility of such pardon are explicitly attacked.”° But, equally, 
the treatise attacks those who underrate the seriousness of 
sin (chap. 5). It emphasizes the effects of sin upon both 
body and soul, and the necessity of the process of exomolo- 
gesis (chap. 9). Sin is defined and various sorts are distin- 
- guished. Elementary sin is ‘‘id a quo Deus arceat”’ (chap. 3). 
_ Distinction is made between the sins which are “corporalia”’ 
and those which are “spiritualia’”’ (chap. 3). The will lies 
back of every sin (chap. 3). One of the effects of our Lord’s 
teaching has been the extension of the meaning of the term 
_“sin”’ so that it applies to thoughts (chap. 3). It is unfor- 
tunate that the formalities of the administration of exomolo- 
gesis and the mode of re-admission to the Church are left 
unmentioned, as we have noticed above.”! 


19 Labriolle, edition of de Poen., p. xv. 

2 Poen. 8. There is a difference of opinion on this subject, however, in 
general Battifol, Vacanard and Funk (who later changed his view) hold that 
Tert. in de Poen. regarded the pardon of some sins as reserved to God alone. 
Esser and D’Alés agree with the opinion above given, that all sins are remissible 
by the ministry of the Church; all are remissible in Baptism, and Tert. draws a 
rigid comparison between Baptism and the “second plank.” 
21S. Cyp. gives the method of administration with considerable detail: ‘For 
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The Edict of Callistus. Since the publication of de Poeni- 
tentia Tertullian had become a Montanist, which was the 
primary cause, doubtless, of the changed opinion which we 
find expressed in de Pudicitia; but the immediate cause of 
the publication of this latter work was the Edict which 
Callistus put forth. . 

Callistus” appealed to both Old and New Testaments; 
he said the Ark had contained pure and impure beasts and 
was an example of what the Church should be; that the ex- 
ample for the Christian priesthood was found in S. Luke 15. 
He concluded by asserting the power of the keys. His work 
was of abiding importance in its results. ‘‘C’est Calliste 
qui, le premier, a donné une base scriptuaire au pouvoir 
ecclésiastique d’absoudre les pécheurs chrétiens et de les | 
réinteger dans l’Eglise.* Hermas rests the power on a 
special revelation, Tertullian on Scripture texts, but without — 
mentioning the power of the keys. 

The Edict is, says Dr. Swete (p. 327), “‘A landmark in the 
history of Ante-Nicene discipline.’ But, as he continues, “Its 
exact nature and import are not easy todetermine. Both the 
witnesses’’ (Hippolytus being the other) “‘are prejudiced, and 
Tertullian, who was now a Montanist, gives free play to the 


although in smaller sins sinners may do penance for a set time, and according to 
the rules of discipline come to public confession (exomologesis), and by imposition 
of the hand of the bishop and clergy receive the right of communion: now with 
their time still unfulfilled, while persecution is still raging, while the peace of the 
Church itself is not yet restored, they are admitted to communion, and their name - 
is presented; and while the penance is not yet performed, confession is not yet 
made, the hands of the bishop and clergy are not yet laid upon them, the Eucharist 
is given to them,” Ep. 16 : 2. 

22 For a succinct account of the strange adventures of his early life we may refer 
to Dr. Bigg, Origins, etc., pp. 234-237. Tert. does not seem to have known any- 
thing of the charge of Monarchianism which Hippol. brought against him. 
Dollinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, p. xv., says ‘‘Callistus—may—be regarded 
as the forerunner of those liberal-minded and reforming Popes who have ever met 
with opposition, and have generally been thwarted.’’ Abp. Benson, Cyprian, 
etc., p. 337, terms him “that liberal and versatile prelate.” Vide also L. Pullan, 
The Christian Tradition, pp. 247-250. 

%3 Joel 2 : 13; Ezek. 18 : 23; 1 S. Tim. 4 : 10. 

*Turmel, Théologie Positive, 1:143. 
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exaggerations of his biting pen.”*® It is as absurd to speak 
of an actual edict having been issued by a Roman bishop of 
the third century, as to suppose that he had assumed the 
title of pontifex maximus or even episcopus episcoporum. 
What happened was doubtless this: sitting in his episcopal 
chair the Bishop had before the faithful declared his purpose 
to readmit to communion, after penance, persons who had 
been guilty of unchastity, whether married or not. But. 


have been the motive of Callistus in making it, is undoubtedly 


though not an “edict,’’ such a statement, whatever sly 


important in more respects than one. In the first place it 
pledged the Roman See to the support of the less rigorous 
party as against Encratite and Montanistic severity. ‘‘La 
nouveauté de Calliste consistait donc, non point en ce qu’il — 
croyait au pardon en Dieu et l’efficacité de l’exomologése— 
mais en ce que Calliste rélévait le pénitent de son état de 
pénitent dans le cas d’adultere, et le restituait aprés exo- 
mologése a la communicatio ecclesiastica.”*® this act 
Callistus had, in the view of the stricter disciplinarians, ta-_ 
ken upon himself to remit sins which were ‘irremissible,’ | 
1.e., which must be left to the judgment of God. The lifelong 
penitence hitherto required in such cases was terminated by 
a restoration to communion, which was not even postponed to 
the last extremity. Further, the ‘edict’ asserted for the 
first time, so far as we know, the authority of the bishop as the 
organ of the absolving voice of the Church. Against this 
Tertullian protests as well as against the remission itself, if 
there be a remission bestowed the ‘Church of the Spirit’ 
made up of spiritual men and not a mere company of bishops’’” | 
is the means of the bestowal. But the remissibility of all — 
sins is not to be regarded as an innovation. ‘“‘On a méme le 
droit d’affrmer qu’en cette occasion et en d’autres, par ses — 
paroles et par ses actes, Calliste revendiqua au nom de |’Eglise — 

26 Turmel, op. cit., 1 : 145, says Tertullian wrote “d’une plume trempée dans © 
le fiel.”” 


26 P. Battifol, Etudes d'histoire, p. 95. 
7 Dr. Swete, op. cit., p. 327; cf. Pud. 21 for Tertullian’s view. 
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un pouvoir de remission illimité a l’égard de tous les péchés — 
quel qu’ils fussent.’’® That is, Callistus cleared up the 
difficulties in regard to these ‘reserved’ sins, concerning which 
there had been incertitude in the Church. 

Origen® is partly in agreement with Tertullian. He 
admitted fornicators and adulterers to communion, but not 
apostates (c. Cels. 3:51). He may or may not have had 
the ‘‘edict”’ in mind; Dollinger and Dr. Swete think that he 
had, Funk and Battifol think not; if the former view is correct 
it shows how widespread was the attention attracted by it. 

The schism of the Novatians, who reproached the Church 
for its laxity and took a rigoristic position, left the Church 
free to accept the ‘edict’ as representing its mind, by a 
common eonsent, just as by conciliar action it decides against 
S. Cyprian’s view on the subject of Baptism. To thiscommon 
consent must be added the decision of the Council of Nicaea, 
canon 13.°° S. Cyprian does not appear to have known the 
“edict,” but in his Epistle to Antoninus (Hartel 2 : 624) he 
completes what Callistus had begun in extending the power 
of the keys to all sins.*t His teaching * had reference espe- 


28 A. D’Alés, “ Tertullien et Calliste,” in Revue d’ Histoire Eccles., Vol. 13, p. 634. 

29 Orat. 28, cf. Hom. in Lev. 15 : 2. 

* Vide Dr. Bright, Canons, etc., pp. 53 sqq. 

3t We may quote this as a pattern expression of Christian charity and mercy. 
“‘For to adulterers even a time of repentance is granted by us, and peace is given. 
Yet virginity is not therefore deficient in the Church, nor does the glorious design © 
of continence languish through the sins of others. The Church, crowned with so 
many virgins, flourishes; and chastity and modesty preserve the tenor of their 
glory. Nor is the vigor of continence broken down because repentance and 


_ diversity of practice had formerly existed but without impairing unity. Yet he 
had a full appreciation of the gravity of the sin of adultery, for he says in para. 26: 
“The case of an adulterer is by far both graver and worse than that of one who has 
taken a certificate, because the latter has sinned by necessity, the former by free 
will—has befouled by detestable impurity a sanctified body and God’s temple. 
—And yet to these persons themselves repentance is granted, and the hope of 
lamenting and atoning is left.”’ 

% The teaching of S. Cyprian may be summarized thus: many sins may be 
expiated by almsgiving (de Op. et Eleem. 11, 14); others, more grievous, as adul- 
tery, apostasy, homicide, are incapable of this private expiation and require 
penance (de Bon. Pat. 14); homicide is regarded with especial severity, even the 
baptism of blood cannot wash away its stain (Orat. 24). 


pardon are facilitated to the adulterer.” In the next paragraph he noticesthata 
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cially to the cases of the Lapsi, and he was opposed by the 
Novatians as Callistus had been by Tertullian and Hippolytus. 
Novatian himself excluded only the apostates, but his fol- 
lowers extended the exclusion to all who had committed 
grave sins.** Later on S. Pacian (Epp. tres ad Sempron.) and 
S. Ambrose (de Poen.) crystallized the general teaching of the 
Church, to which Callistus had first given definite expression; 
and S. Augustine states it when he says (Serm. 71 : 7) “‘ Place 
of repentance is not denied in the Church to any sins what- 

ever.’’*4 
De Pudicitia.—Tertullian, the Montanist, saw in the 
‘edict’ an enervating spirit ruinous to Christian discipline, 
which he could only resist with all his power (chap. I), and, 
accordingly, he publishes his de Pudicitia. As to the char- 
acter of this work we may add what Labriolle says to what 
we have already noticed—its bitterness, “le de Pud. est un 
traité nettement montaniste, et d’un montanisme qui s’affirme 
non pas seulement par un surcroit de rigorisme, mais par des 
coléres et par des injures.’"*> The work cannot be considered 
as a development of the thought contained in de Poen., it 
contradicts what he had said in the earlier work,** and is 
therefore due to his Montanism alone. It is a pioneer in 
making the definite distinction between venial and mortal € 
sins; it errs, according to the teaching of the Church, in placing : 
the latter beyond the power of the Church, and in commending . 
those guilty of such, with prayers and tears, to the “‘uncove- : 


nanted mercies”’ alone. 
There has long been uncertainty as to the bishop referred 


to as ‘“‘Episcopus episcoporum;" opinion has fluctuated 
between Zephyrinus and his predecessor Victor, the former 
being generally accepted; but the publication of the Philo- 
sophoumena of Hippolytus in 1850 makes it practically certain 
% Soc., H. E., 1 : 10. 
4 As Dr. Bigg says, Origins, etc., p. 237, all the rigorists failed “‘not because — 
the Church was becoming laxer, but because few could read the Gospels and yet 
believe that the rigorists were faithfully representing their spirit.” 


% Edit. de Poen., p. xvi. 
36 Cf. Poen. 8 with Pud. 7-9. 
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that he and Tertullian are referring to the same bishop, 7.e., © 
Callistus, who was Bishop of Rome from 217 or 218 to 222- 

The work readily lends itself to analysis. 

I-4 presents the problem and paves the way for the discus- 
sion which is to follow. 

5-20 discusses the Scriptural proofs by which the Catholics 
attempt to show the legitimacy of their position. 

21 is a direct attack upon Callistus for assuming powers 
to which he had no right. 

22 criticizes the prerogatives which Callistus accords to 
the martyrs.*® 

As to the classification of sins, there are (a) the ‘“‘capitalia,”’ 
“mortalia” (Marc. 4:9, cf. S. Mt. 15:19), “majora,”’ 
“‘exitiosa,’’ or “‘graviora,”’ these are ‘“‘irremissibilia’’ or 
_“inconcessibilia;”’ so Tertullian makes the New Law less 
merciful than that of the Old Testament, and (0) the ‘‘ media,”’ 
“‘mediocra,”’ ‘“‘modica,”’ “‘leviora,’’ which are “‘remissibilia.”’ 
- The classification applies only to post-baptismal sins, for all 
_ committed before Baptism are remissibilia. The ‘“‘remis- 


» 


sibilia’’ among post-baptismal sins are such by virtue of a 
“‘castigatio.’’*® In chap. 19 he outlines those which are re- 
missibilia (the distinction probably rests upon I S. John 
5 : 16), the ‘‘delicta cotidianiz,’”’ to the list here given may 
be added that in chap. 7. The irremissibilia are homicide, 
adultery, fornication, idolatry, theft, denial of God, blas- 
_phemy; in Marc. 4 : 9 he gives another list in which denial 


; 37Qn this identification vide Labriolle, La Crise Montaniste, pp. 453-455; 

_D’Alés, p. 478, note 1. 
88 Cf. Mart. 1 which shows the power to have been long anterior to Callistus. 
j In the earlier Epp. of S. Cyp. we see how it was abused in his time. The Canons 


5 


of Hippolytus (edit. Achelis, p. 67; Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 528; D. Stone, 

The Christian Church, pp. 299-300) say that the confessor has the power of binding 

and loosing; when they speak of him as entered on the roll of the priests, - 

without any form of ordination except the prayer of the bishop, the petition that 

he may receive the Holy Ghost being omitted, it is likely that they have reference 

only to this function of the priesthood, it is the only one mentioned. 
%® Analogous to exomologesis, Poen. 9, cf. Pud. 5, 13. 
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(negatio) is lacking, and to which false testimony is added. 
We may compare Scorp. 6 as to the full remission of all 
brought by martyrdom. 

God the Father, at the prayer of Christ (chap. 19), grants 
pardon to those who have committed remissible sins; the 
bishop effects the reconciliation (chap. 18). The Church 
also may intercede for the sinner (chap. 13), but is forbidden 
to pray for the one who has committed irremissible sins 
(chap. 19); Christ Himself will not intercede for such (chap. 
19), their forgiveness is in the hands of the Father alone 
(chaps. 3, 18, etc.). God does not bind Himself by the 
means which He has appointed for ordinary use. He is able 
to pardon the penitent, but not without the fruits of peni- 
tence; so that the sinner is not to think of his penitence as 
profitless; he is not forbidden to hope, this Tertullian says 
even in his most severe days.*® There remains to him also 
the possibility of the full remission in the baptism of blood, 
1.e., martyrdom." There is also an uncertain efficacy attached 
to the prayers of the confessors.” 

Tertullian supposes (chap. 21) that Callistus had assumed 
the power to which he laid claim as the successor of S. Peter 
and as representing the Church of S. Peter, this claim Tertul- 
lian vigorously protests. The power of forgiveness, he says, is 
a purely personal power which the individual has by the 
direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The Apostles had this 
power and so also, without doubt, had the prophets. “ Puis- 
que potestas spiritus, la potestas ne peut appartenir qu’a des 
‘spirituels,’ apdtres ou prophétes. Mais l’Eglise des psy- 
chiques, I’Eglise materielle qui n’est qu’une collection d’évé- 
ques, n’y saurait prétendre.’ Tertullian does not take 
away or deny the power of the keys, but his own Church, 
“‘the spiritual,”’ alone has the authority to use this power, 
yet it will use it rarely (chap. 21), for the practical reason, 

® Pud. 2, 3, cf. Apol. 39; D’Alés, pp. 349-350. 

“| Scorp. 6; Pud. 22; Resurr. Carnis, 52. 


@ Mart. 1; Pud. 22; D’Alés, p. 351 note 2; pp. 352-355. 
“3 Labriolle, edit. de Poen., p. 31. 
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“ne et alia delinquant.’’ He leaves it uncertain whether 
_ the confessors had the power of remission, or only the privilege 
of recommendation to the bishop for remission.“ ‘‘Ter- 
_ tullien introduit une conception nouvelle, celle d’une double 


pouvoir accordé aux apdtres (chap. 21): la disciplina, pouvoir 
ordinaire d’enseignement et de gouvernement, et la potestas, 
-charisme extraordinaire et personnel. La disciplina suffit a 
_ remettre les moindres péchés, elle ne suffit pas aux plus graves 
(chap. 21). Or la hiérarchie, héritiere de la disciplina apos- 
tolique, ne l’est pas de la potestas: aussi reste-t-elle impuis- 
sante devant les grands péchés.—Par disciplina il entendait un 
regulier d’enseignement et de gouvernement, qu’ il con- 


sentait 4 reconnaitre dans l’épiscopat. Par potestas, il enten- 
ait un charisme extraordinaire, propre eux élus du Paraclete.’’*® 
D’Alés concludes that a wave of rigorism was passing over 
Christianity, manifesting itself in Hippolytus at Rome and 

in the Montanist Tertullian at Carthage.‘ 
Tertullian’s hostility to the Shepherd of Hermas appears in 
this tract ‘7 and is deserving of remark, for it seems that 
Hermas expressed most clearly the view of the early Church, 
and that neither Tertullian nor Callistus may properly be 
_ regarded as innovators on the subject, but that each is giving 
dogmatic expression to a view concerning which there had 
previously been fluidity of thought, permitting the acceptance 
of either extreme. The Shepherd seems to have sought to 
keep the balance between the two tendencies—lax and rigoris- 
tic. Tertullian condemns him because he did not hold the 

“ Pud. 22, vide Labriolle, edit. de Poen., pp. 31 sqq. Cf. Mart. 1 on the 
restoration of penitents to communion on the prayers of the confessors, the 
practice which was so greatly abused in S. Cyprian’s time. It is interesting to 
note that this passage is regarded by Roman Catholic writers as the first historical 
mention of Indulgences. 

45 D’Alés in Revue, etc., p. 238. 

46 Gieseler, Eccles. Hist., 1 : 126, note 10, says the same rigor of discipline in 
refusing to admit to communion those guilty of idolatry or blood shedding con- 
tinued until the time of S. Cyp. ‘“‘The Spanish Church, which seems to have 
adopted the African for its model, declared this principle in its greatest strictness, 


as late as the Council of Elvira, 305, canons 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10.” 
47 Pud. 10, 11, cf. 20; the reference is to Mand. 4:1 
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rigoristic Montanist view. Stahl** thinks he sees in the 
Shepherd a polemic attitude towards Montanism; this 
cannot be literally true as the Shepherd appeared before 
Montanism was heard of in the West, but the rigorism which 
characterized Montanism undoubtedly existed as the opinion 
of a school of thought before the appearance of the formal 
teaching of the schismatics. 

An objection to Tertullian’s teaching drawn from the 
Epistles of S. Paul is noticed by him (Pud. 13 sqq.); he 
holds that the sinner whom S. Paul pardoned in 2 Corin- 
thians is not to be identified with the one who had committed 
incest and been condemned by S. Paul in the first Epistle. 
The majority of commentators are against his interpretation.” 

In conclusion we may remark the same absence of formal 
teaching in the case of this subject as in the case of many 
others from the modern point of view, but, at the same time, 
Tertullian supplies us with considerable material for positive 
theology, both in what he affirms and in what he denies as to 
the Church’s authority in the matter of sin and the extent of 
this authority. We may sum up in the words of a recent 
writer:°° ‘Both as a Montanist and as a Catholic this tren- 
chant writer is a valuable witness to the teaching and practice 
of the early Church. In his treatise de Poen.—Tertullian 
says there is a two-fold penance—one in preparation for 
Baptism (Poen. 4-6), the other, the so-called ‘canonical 
penance,’ undertaken in order to obtain forgiveness of the 
‘three capital crimes,’ 7.e., apostasy, murder, and fornication 
(Poen. 7-12). Hecalls Baptism and Penance ‘so to speak the 
two light-houses of salvation’ (Poen. 12, duas quasi pharos 
salutis), but insists that God offers ‘second penance’ once 
only (Poen. 7—secunda, imo ultima spes, Poen. 9—poenitentia 
secunda et una). In his treatise de Pud.,—Tertullian con- 


48 In Patristische Untersuch., Leipsic, 1901. 

4S. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Ambrosiaster, and most moderns; 
Plummer, 2d Ep. Cor., pp. 239-245, and the writer of the article in Encyclo. 
Biblica agree, however, with Tertullian. Vide D’Alés, p. 481, note 4. 
5° Pohle-Preuss, The Sacraments, vol. 3, p. 32. y 
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tradicts his previous teaching. He draws a distinction be- 
tween pardonable and unpardonable sins, and denies that 
the Church has power to forgive adultery and fornication. 
In his controversial writings he describes the Catholic position 
as follows: If, they say, there is a penance without forgiveness, 
you must not undertake it at all, for nothing should be done 
in vain. Now, all penance must be done; therefore all penance 
obtains pardon, otherwise it would be done in vain! (Pud. 3). 
This evidently means that, according to Catholic teaching, 
penance presupposes absolution and would be vain and un- 
profitable without it.”’ 
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A CRITIQUE OF “THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
AND CHRISTIAN REUNION” BY HEADLAM 


By THEoporeE B. Foster, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion. (Being the Bampton Lectures 
7 = the year 1920.) By the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, D.D., Canon of Christ 


Church and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 1920, pp. xii + 326. $4.00. 


theologians on a subject of supreme importance. More- 
over it has a special interest as being a serious attempt to 
* set forward the movement for reunion by indicating a definite | 
policy, embodied in certain concrete proposals, for the An- 


1° glican Communion to adopt in its negotiations with other 
denominations of Christians. This protocol is based on _ 

— principles deduced by the writer from a critical examination | 

1, of the Church’s history. Five of the eight lectures are de- 


h voted to this examination, the results of which are summed 

up in the constructive portion of the work—the doctrine of _ 
- the Church—which determines the author’s suggested pro- | 
gramme for reunion. 
Dr. Headlam explains in an interesting preface the course © 


_" of his own thinking and the gradual revision of earlier views | 
necessitated by the results of this progressive research, dating 
from his first interest in the subject some forty years ago. We 
hi. are presented at the outset with his estimate of the work of i : 
his predecessors in the field. Lightfoot, Hatch, Moberly, 


and Gore are faulted for failure to adhere to the purely 
historical method, each of these distinguished scholars gee de 
allowed some dogmatic presupposition to interpret the evi- 
dence. The author’s concern is to avoid such pitfalls, and he 
seems to believe he has done so. His aim is certainly i 
proper one; the historical method is the only right method. 


>» 
4 ‘ 
This is a notable treatise by one of our most distinguished 
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But Dr. Headlam admits the possibility of a writer’s being 
swayed by “‘an unrealized prejudice,” and that any person 
may find what he desires to find. He is searching for some- 
thing that has more than the academic interest of critical 
scholarship, for truths out of the experience of the past which 
have a bearing on the proper solution of a most pressing 
problem. This is the raison d’étre of his treatise, and such 
an attitude is bound to influence him in every stage of the 
discussion. We are by no means implying that this vitiates 
his conclusions. In any case the latter must stand or fall on 
their own merits. But neither are we surprised when the 
reader is warned not to expect in these pages “the satisfaction 
of large generalizations or those clear-cut theories which are 
so attractive to some minds.”’ It happens that the difficulties 
to be faced in any practical scheme of reunion are conflicting 
dogmas based upon just such things and that the difficulties 
of the problem will be diminished as these are eliminated. 
This is especially the case in matters of theory affecting the 
ministry. And here Dr. Headlam is particularly interested. 
His résumé of data at the conclusion of each stage of the 
historical investigation is cast in a form which bears directly 
upon the modern problem. The impression of a minimizing 
tendency in his view of the evidence is suggested again and 
again. 
To give examples, we are told “‘if the Church is an essential 
part of Christ’s teaching it is clearly a subordinate one,”’ 
being mentioned by Him only twice in the Gospels. This 
remark comes after an able and lengthy discussion of all the 
Gospel data, in which the importance of the Church in the 
mind of our Lord is fully set forth. It is for the purpose of 
asserting the lesson for us that in our teaching the Church 
should occupy a strictly subordinate place. Again, there is 
no evidence that the Apostles ever gave any directions about 
the future government of the Church; from which the in- 
ference is drawn that we should be willing to transform our 


inherited organization to meet the needs of the day—of ; 
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course, without wholly turning away from the past. In the — 
Apostolic Constitutions he sees a contrast between the idea of | 
“the transmission of grace’’ and “prayer at the laying on of | 
hands for the bestowal of grace.’’ There is no hint of trans- 
mission, no doctrine of succession. Comment on this, which 
concerns the whole principle of the work of our Lord, His 
Church, and His Ministry in the sacraments, would take us 
too far afield. Any view of Apostolic Succession or the 
transmission of grace which eliminates the direct act of the 
Head of the Church in the ministration is self-condemned and | 
requires no refutation. Particular emphasis is given to the 7 
“‘wise absence of rigidity’”’ in the Church of the Patristic , 
period, with the admonition that we should be bold enough 
to take new departures if we are to improve our present op- | 
portunity. An entire lecture is devoted to St. Augustine, 
whose stand in relation to the Donatists seems to be the 
author’s chief reliance. His attitude of compromise with | 
these sectaries in the recognition of their baptisms suggests 
the inference that if the great Bishop were with us today he 
would favor the recognition of non-Episcopal orders. Of 7 
this, which is an integral part of the proposals to follow, the : 

_ author is positive; basing his presumption on the claim that — 
Augustine did not hold the sacerdotal theory of the ministry, 

also, that as the Church (and in particular her visible unity) — 
was everything to him such a question as the validity of 
orders—had it been before him—would have been relatively — 
trivial. We may well imitate his tolerance—of course, with | 
limits and safeguards—in dealing with the problem of reunion. 

_ It is not always safe to conjure by a name, and, much as 

_ Dr. Headlam deprecates such adverse criticism, we must not - 
allow his assumption to pass. He makes no mention, in all 
he has to say of St. Augustine’s attitude in the Donatist : 
controversy, of certain discreditable facts, though they are 7 

_ highly pertinent to the matter in hand. It is true that the 

_ unity of the Church was with Augustine a paramount con- 

_ sideration, so much so that he urged on the Emperor and the 
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civil authorities the policy of stamping out by legal enact- 

-ment and compulsion those Donatists who refused submission 
to the Church, arguing that as Christ cast Saul to the earth 
with His power and in His teaching expressly sanctioned com- 
pulsion (‘‘Compel them to come in’’) such was the proper 
procedure for conversion. Under the circumstances we 
cannot share Dr. Headlam’s confidence as to what his chosen 
authority would have done, had our problem been his. 

A word may be given to one feature in the constructive 
part of the volume before us—the two lectures on the doctrine 
of the Church. The subject of the ministry here and through- 
out the book is treated exclusively in relation to its trans- 
mission: there is no systematic discussion of the different 
views as to its mature. Of course, there is much in the course 
of the argument which has a bearing on these competing 
theories. The doctrine of ‘‘Apostolic Succession” is re- 
jected, also that of the character indelibilis, neither of them 
having Scriptural or Patristic sanction. But the whole sub- 
ject of priesthood as such, ministerial and lay, whether 
separately or related, is ignored. The reader gains the im- 
pression that differences on this point are a negligible factor 
in the problem. We confess our entire inability to compre- 
hend this point of view, or to understand how any author 
can propose practical steps toward reunion without allowing 
for existing disagreements on this score in the bodies it is 
proposed to unite. 

And this remark brings us to the consideration of our 
author’s plan. His task is one of enormous difficulty, which 
in itself elicits our sympathy. His painstaking research, to 
say nothing of his deserved eminence as a representative 
Anglican theologian, qualify him as few are qualified to at- 
tempt the formulation of a programme. We had almost 
said, no one has such a claim to speak for us as he. What he 
has given us is the suggestion of definite lines on which an 
approach to reunion may be made with something like hope- 
fulness. His proposals as a whole pivot on the conclusions 
he has academically worked out, in particular on the crux of 
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Episcopal ordination. We shall be frank in avowing the 
conviction that as far as our relations with the Protestant 
‘“communities’”’ (Dr. Headlam’s suggested substitute for 
‘‘Churches’’) are concerned the matter is not quite so simple 
as that. In thinking of the position of these bodies in their 
doctrinal standards with reference to the Church, the Min- 
istry, and the Sacraments, he assumes something definite 
and concrete, and a practice which answers to the theory, 
though in one place he deplores a neglect and a carelessness 
in the administration of the sacraments. If the position of 
the Church of Scotland, for instance, were fairly representa- 
tive of Protestantism as a whole (which in this country is 
certainly not the case) our problem would be greatly simpli- 
fied. It is proposed, then, that we should deal with well- 
ordered ‘‘communities’’ by a mutual recognition of each 
other’s Orders and Sacraments as perfectly valid. As part 
of the same arrangement the non-Episcopal bodies are to 
agree that the rule of the Church in the future must be 
Episcopal ordination. This is to satisfy ‘the demand of the 
more scrupulous’’ among ourselves, also because Episcopacy 
is indispensable to unity. Which sounds very much like 
“Not guilty, but you mustn’t do it again.’”” But what 
security will there be against some future relapse into schism 
on the basis thus expressly approved in advance? We are 
not told. The thought had occurred to us before we had 
seen the report of Dr. Griffith Jones’s comments on the 
Lambeth Proposals at the National Assembly of the Free 
Church Council last March. He foresees in the unity con- 
templated by the Bishops an elimination of the distinctive 
features of the Free Churches, and “the inevitable result 
would be in such a freedom-loving people as ours that fresh 
forms of nonconformity would emerge, and the old situation 
would again reappear.”’ It is difficult to see how any scheme 
of reunion which abridges this liberty to dispense with Epis- 
copal ordination can be advocated by one who is committed 
to the proposition that other forms of ordination are every 
whit as legitimate. And the surest way for the reunited 
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Church to dispose once and for all of the unwarranted 
“catholic’”’ doctrine of Apostolic Succession would be (one 
would think) to encourage the diversity of practice as a stand- 
ing witness against the theory. Dr. Griffith Jones would 
_ invite him to go even farther and, in order to preclude the 
_ possibility of ‘“‘mechanical” theory in the matter of the 
_ bestowal of grace, to concede a place in the reunited Church 
to the Salvation Army and the Society of Friends, who, 
_ having no ministry or sacraments and desiring none, are not 
destitute of divine grace. Indeed, he tells us in so many 
words that no scheme will suit the Free Churches which is 
less inclusive. Thus the case stands at present. This is not 
_ captious criticism, but simply the recognition of certain patent 
_ facts which enter into the problem. We do not have to be 
told that our author’s proposals if carried into effect would 
indefinitely postpone any reunion with Catholic communities, 
or rather would widen the breach that now exists, not to 
speak of creating a fresh schism in our own ‘‘branch”’ of the 
Church. He suspects the last named possibility and strongly 
deprecates it; not realizing, it would appear, the painful 
situation which the mutual recognition basis would at once 
establish. But at least he would have no sympathy with the 
paradoxical attitude of Dean Inge that reunion should be 
attempted at the cost of such a new schism. 

In these strictures we have tried to be entirely fair to Dr. 
Headlam, fully realizing that it is not easy to take issue with 
him in any form possible within the limits of our space which 
he may not plausibly consider unjust. It would have been 
a more agreeable procedure to single out for comment only 

those parts of his work which command our hearty assent, 
such for instance as his contention that without unity of 
orders we can never have a real unity. Aside from the ques- 
tion as to how such unity of orders is to be achieved, Dr. 
Headlam is certain that Episcopal ordination offers the only 
practicable method by which it may be maintained as a 
permanent thing. On such fundamentals he voices the 
position of the Anglican Communion and also the convic- 
tions of many influential thinkers in other Churches. 
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A CRITIQUE OF “THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER” 
BY GARVIE 


By GreorGE CraiG STEWART, Evanston, Illinois 


The Christian Preacher. By Alfred Ernest Garvie. New York: Scribner, 1921, 
pp. xxvii + 490. $3.50. 


Coleridge once remarked to Lamb, “I believe, Charles, 
you never heard me preach.’”’ ‘‘My dear fellow,” replied 
Lamb, “I have never heard you do anything else.’”’” And 
it might be justly said that there is in the Scottish blood a 
strain so didactic, so homiletic that every minister north of 
the Tweed is a born preacher, and every layman is a born 
sermon-taster, whether like Lachlan Campbell he specializes 
in doctrine or like Jamie Souter in logic, or like Elspeth Mac- 
fayden in all-round discriminating appraisals. 

Principal Garvie need not apologize for adding yet another 
book on the subject of preaching. Many art critics are in- 
deed artists who have failed, and many professors of homi- 
letics are certainly indifferent preachers, but Doctor Garvie 
isnot one ofthem. To read his book is to realize that preach- 
ing is, as he says, “‘still his life’s aim and joy.’’ His treatment 
of the subject is comprehensive and thorough. (It has 490 
pages.) The warmth of his own devotion to Jesus Christ is 
communicated in every paragraph. 

The book is primarily written not for the scholarly special- 
ist, but for the average minister; yet every professor of homi- 
letics will welcome it for its fresh and suggestive treatment of 
a subject which will never grow old as long as it pleases God 
to save men, not by the preaching of foolishness, but by “the 
foolishness of preaching.” 

Part I is devoted to the history of preaching. Apostles, 
prophets, teachers, apologists, church fathers, monks, friars, 
sixteenth century reformers, Anglicans, Puritans, Non-con- 
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formists, oratorians, court preachers, modern evangelists and 
_ missionaries,—this goodly fellowship of prophets moves 
through ten chapters of fascinating reading. We do not 
read about them. Representatives of each successive group 
actually mount the pulpit and preach to us. We hear St. 
Chrysostom, and we hear his congregation bursting into 
storms of that applause which he deprecates: ‘‘ Believe me, 
I am not speaking at random; when you applaud me as I 
speak, I feel at the moment as it is natural for a man to feel. 
_ I will make a clean breast of it. Why should I not? I am 
delighted and overjoyed. And then, when I go home, and 
reflect that the people who have been applauding me have 
received no benefit—I am sore at heart—and feel as though 
I had spoken altogether in vain. And I have often thought 
of laying down a rule absolutely prohibiting all applause and 
urging you to listen in silence.” 

We hear also certain prosy bishops of the third century 
who were forced to have ‘‘the doors closed to prevent the 
departure of most of the congregation before the sermon.”’ 
We hear St. Gregory Nazianzen preaching at the funeral of 
his friend St. Basil. Friars drone in our ears their ‘‘ post 
illa verba textus’’; Aquinas preaches his famous sermon on 
“The Mystical Ship”’ wherein the wood is righteousness; the 

= strength; the oakum, temperance; and the pitch, 
charity. Savonarola moves us by his passionate eloquence 
even as he did in our first reading of Romola; and John Knox 
is so ‘‘active and vigorous that he was like to ding the pulpit 
into blads and fly out of it.” | 

Richard Hooker as the typical Anglican is accompanied by 
Bishop Andrewes, John Donne, Joseph Hall, and Jeremy 
Taylor. The Puritans include ‘‘the silver-tongued Fuller,” 
Henry Smith, Thomas Adams, Baxter, and Bunyan, and Fox. 
The French School of court preachers is represented by 
Fenelon, Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Massillon. From Wesley 
and Whitfield to Chalmers and Murray McCheyne and so on 


7 through Newman and Liddon and Spurgeon and Robertson 
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and Beecher, we pass to our own American Phillips Brooks. 
“We give,’’ says Garvie, “the first place in the group of 
preachers who seek to offer the Gospel to the age in its own 
language to Phillips Brooks.’’ With Beecher, Saturday was 
= kind of active rest-day in which he got himself fresh and 
fit for Sunday. His Sunday morning sermons were prepared 
after breakfast (!) on Sunday and the evening sermon after 
- tea.”” Brooks on the other hand made laborious prepara- 
tions and was gathering on Monday and Tuesday the material 
for the next Sunday’s sermon. On Wednesday he wrote the 
plan, and on Thursday and Friday he wrote out the finished 
sermon. 

A far cry it is from Phillips Brooks back to the apostles, 
yet the author has covered the ground and covered it well. 
When one has tasted the styles of these various masters of 
the art of preaching, it is to conclude that Augustine himself 
has given the supreme test of eloquence,—“‘ Is erit eloquens, 
qui poterit parva submisse, modica temperate, magna 
granditer dicere.’’ (He is eloquent who can speak the small 
humbly, the middling with measure, the great grandly.) 

In his comments upon these great preachers, the author 
betrays at times,—and of course we should expect him to,— 
his own Scotch Calvinism. We do not fault him for it. We 
only linger chucklingly over the passages. The Second 
Epistle of Clement “lacks evangelical spirit’; the teaching 
about fasting is ‘“‘so unevangelical in tone.’’ Hippolytus 
(A.D. 235) preaching on baptism ‘‘ magnifies beyond measure 
the worth of water.”” Augustine ‘stands in the great evangel- 
ical succession between Paul and Luther and so belongs to 
Protestantism no less than to Roman Catholicism’’; and the 
mystics (save the mark!) represent ‘‘the unconscious revolt 
of the soul against medizval religion in the Church.” 

On the whole however the selection of typical preachers 
and the comments on their sermons are singularly free from 
Protestant bias. No living preachers are mentioned, so no 
feelings should be hurt. 
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Part II deals with ‘‘The Credentials, Qualifications and 
Functions of the Preacher.’’ He is considered in three suc- 
cessive chapters as apostle, prophet, scribe; as scholar, sage, 
seer, saint; as priest, teacher, pastor, and evangelist. ‘‘The 
apostle declares the faith which has once for all been delivered 
as the sacred deposit of the Christian community.” ‘The 
prophet reads the signs of the times and applies the truth as it 
is in Jesus to the new needs.”’ ‘The scribe is the Christian 
preacher as the student and exponent of the Bible.”” Asa 
scholar he need not be erudite or deeply learned. Quality 
marks the scholar rather than extent of knowledge. As a 
sage he must have prudence and wisdom as well as knowledge; 
prudence which weighs and tests and prepares for ‘the 
wisdom which, furnished with knowledge but always con- 
trolled by truth, at last offers its judgment for or against.” 
The seer, not content with what is given him in divine revela- 
tion, ‘‘seeks to realize for himself in the soul’s vision the 
reality so revealed.’”’ ‘“‘He who beholds” as a seer, ‘“‘the 
glory of the Lord will be changed into the same likeness from 
glory to glory and will become the saint.’”’ ‘The priest speaks 
to God for men.” Since the faith is ‘‘but partially and im- 
perfectly understood by many” the minister must be a feacher. 
The preacher ‘‘must know his people to minister to them”’: 
he ‘“‘must have been much in the homes in order to get close 
to the hearts”: in other words he must be a pastor. ‘If his 
spirit as well as theology be evangelical, even if his method be 
not what is generally called evangelistic, he will prove him- 
self ever an evangelist.” 

The strongest section of this part is that which deals with 
the preacher as scribe, that is as a student and expositor of 
the Bible. Modern criticism has no terrors for Principal 
Garvie; it does not, as he says, ‘‘affect the substance of the 
Christian Gospel.’’ But he gives some reliable and needed 
advice to those who are tempted to air their Biblical criticism 
in the pulpit. His suggestions ‘‘are offered with some dif- 
fidence’’ but they are quite worth while: -™ 
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1. ‘‘In the first place, it must be maintained that the pulpit 
is not the place for instruction about the Bible but for declara- 
tion of the truth and grace of God conveyed in the Bible. 
Any parade of learning in the sermon is offensive in the highest 
degree.” 

2. ‘‘In the second place the exposition of a passage may 
require that the results of modern scholarship should be as- 
sumed. For instance the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah cannot 
be made as intelligible and interesting as it should be, unless 
the historical situation is fully and clearly presented. The 
existence of the great prophet of the exile may be simply 
affirmed without any debate about the unity of the Book. 
Or again the differences of the Synoptic and the Johannine 

presentation of the person of Jesus may need to be recognized 
; in order to leave the true impression of the life and work of 
_ Jesus; and yet the Synoptic question and the problem of the 
_ suthorship of the Fourth Gospel need not be discussed in 
‘ detail. So far as modern scholarship is an aid to understand- 

ing of the Holy Scripture, the preacher not only may, but 
ought to, use it freely, but always with a constructive pur- 
pose.” 

3. ‘‘In the third place, even when a preacher is not directly 
dealing with any matters of scholarship, his treatment of his 
text will show any discerning and informed hearer whether or 

not he has the scholarship and is using it.” 

4. “In the fourth place, it is possible so to present the moral 
and religious truth of the Bible, detached from the tradi- 
tional view hitherto associated with it and in consistency 
with modern scholarship, that gradually and insensibly a 
congregation is moved from one standpoint to the other so 
that it becomes detached from the traditional, and accustomed 
to the critical without any feeling of the loss of anything 
valuable for conscience or spirit.”’ 

The weakest section in this part II is on the preacher as 

=. just because the writer apparently refuses to dis- 
tinguish the true sacerdotalism from the false. His own 
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ecclesiastical system exalts the pulpit at the expense of the 
altar and this faulty perspective is reflected in his treatment 
of the congregation at worship. His argument against 
liturgical form is very weak. Repetition,”’ he says, “‘ tends 
to produce formality, and to repress the spontaneity of devout 
feelings’; having thus disposed of liturgics he quotes with 
approval Dr. Dale’s advice that there be “definite prepara- 
tion for the prayer as for the sermon”’ and that ‘“‘not only the 
substance but even the form of the prayer must be thought 
about in this preparation.” 

The “‘tither Scot” and a Presbyterian too, the Rev. R. C. 
Gillie whom he gives a place in a footnote has rather the 
better of him, in our opinion, when he offers three reasons 
why ‘‘the time has come when the Free Churches should give 
some place to forms of prayer.’”’ First, says Mr. Gillie, 
“‘there may be forced free prayer when neither the mood nor 
the impulse nor the language of free prayer is present’’; 
second, ‘‘people have become more sensible to the use of 
words: some petitions require very careful expression: force 
in prayer needs to be sought; third, “‘in free prayer there is no 
opportunity for audible response from the listeners’’ and so 
the congregation is excluded from anything but silent partici- 
pation except in the hymns. 

Except in the hymns! And one wonders what would 
happen if these were left to the “preacher as priest’’ to elab- 
orate even with careful preparation during the week both as 
to substance and to form. 

Part III deals with ‘‘The Preparation and the Production 
of the Sermon.”’ “All that makes the man makes the sermon. 
The entire development of the personality as the channel of 
Truth may be said to belong to the preparation.”” With 
this fundamental premise in his introduction, Doctor Garvie 
develops through six chapters the technique of sermon prepa- 
ration. In the main the ground has been well covered before 
by Phelps and Hoyt and Beecher and Vinet and Christlieb_ 
and many another. The choice of subjects and texts, the 
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contents, the arrangement, the composition, the delivery, 
these are sub-divisions of the subject common to all text- 
books in the homiletic art. 

Different men, different methods. ‘All that makes the 
man makes the sermon,”’ and as Dooley would say ‘there 
y’are!’’ But we are grateful to Principal Garvie for laying 
great stress upon the quintessential requirements of purity 
and lucidity. 

A great editor said the other day in our hearing, ‘But 
two things are necessary for a successful writer,—to see clearly 
and to write simply.” The successful preacher must have 
likewise purity and lucidity of thought, and pure clear words 
wherewith to express it. He must eschew jargon and 
jargonese, to use the scornful words of Quiller-Couch; he 
must hate circumlocutions. His soul must loathe “vague 
wooly abstract nouns.”” He must drive from his vocabulary — 


the false phrases ‘“‘as regards,’’ ‘“‘ with regard to,” “in respect 


of,”’ “‘in connection with,’’ ‘‘according as to whether” and 
ever prefer the particular to the general, the concrete to the _ 


abstract, and the definite to the vague. 

It is a good book, this book of Garvie’s, a clear, thorough, 
thoughtful, helpful book. To be sure it will not make a 
_ good preacher out of a poor one, however carefully it be — 

read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested ; but it will make 
a better preacher out of anyone who will take its counsels 
to heart and put them to trial. Our Very Reverend Deans of 
Seminaries will want to use it in their courses on preaching and 
even our Right Reverend Fathers in God will find it suggestive 
in developing this Apostolic gift which is too often threatened | 
nowadays by the pressing administrative duties attached to 
their episcopal office. An excellent bibliography and index 
add to the value of this volume. 


CRITICAL NOTE 


St. MATTHEW 16 : 17-19 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary, New York 


I 


The specifically Matthzan additions to Christ’s words in 
Mt. 16: 17-19 belong to a secondary tradition and do not 
represent an actual saying of our Lord. Recent investigators 
are practically unanimous in this conclusion, which is generally 
taken for granted in discussing the passage. But the polem- 
ical importance of the verses necessitates a summary of the 
reasons that have led to this result, which are as follows: 

(a) The section, however it may be interpreted in detail, 
gives to St. Peter a rank higher than the other apostles and 
makes him definitely ‘greater’? than they. This greatness 
is to be exercised primarily on earth, where he has the power 
of ‘‘binding and loosing,” 7.e., the legislative authority to 
declare forbidden or permitted.!. But this earthly rank does 
not exhaust the apostle’s privileges, which belong to the 
Kingdom as well as to the Church. And while there is a 
partial identification of the two, the Church is only a pre- 
liminary stage of the Kingdom; 7.e., the present blends into 
the future. The keys (plural) of the Kingdom are more 
than the single key of the entrance door.? St. Peter is the 
master steward, to whom his Lord entrusts the treasures of 
the entire house; the majordomo, to whom (presumably) 


1 Cf., especially, Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Edinburgh, 1902 (fuller than 
the German edition), pp. 213-217, particularly p. 214: “‘The terms déew and \vew 
used in Matthew can be referred only to IDX and N ww in Aramaic. As may 
be seen j. Ber. 5), e.g., these are the technical terms for a verdict of a doctor of the 
law who pronounces something as ‘bound’ . . . or else as ‘loosed.’ ” 

2 Although syr cur actually reads here, “‘To thee I will give the keys of the 
gates of the Kingdom,”’ and the same reading reappears in Ephraem Syrus, Serm. 
de dom. nostr.,c. 52. It evidently was widespread in Syriac. 7. 
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the other servants are responsible. Just as the authority 
of all the Twelve is to continue into the world to come, 
where they will sit on thrones, judge Israel and eat at the 
King’s table (Mt. 19 : 28 = Lk. 22 : 29-30), so the present 7 
passage asserts that their leader here is to be their leader 
there. And the appointment to this eternal office is based 
on eternal qualities in the apostle’s character, on the faith 
which enabled him to see in Christ the appointed Messiah 
and to proclaim Him as such in solemn confession, an act 
that evidenced penetration which proved special revelation 
from the Father. So in some way he is to be identified with 
the rock on which the Church is built. ; = 
This general sense of the passage is clear enough and is 
rarely combated nowadays, apart from purely theological 
presuppositions. But it stands in the New Testament as 
an almost isolated fragment, not merely out of touch with 
the main current of tradition but in conflict with it. } 
(b) The Epistles and the Book of Acts have no such con- 7 
ception of St. Peter’s authority. 
The most noteworthy passage is 1 Cor. 1-4. In Corinth 
the question of Petrine prerogative had been raised explicitly, 
and the apostle had a group of followers’ who took as their 
watchword ‘I am of Cephas” (1:12). These men would 
have had an irrefragable support for their position if the 
apostolic tradition had contained anything like Mt. 16 : 17-19 
as a saying of Christ but, on the contrary, a counter watch- 
word was “I am of Christ,’’* while others urged with equal : 
unconsciousness of any special Petrine authority “I am of 
Paul”’ or ‘‘I am of Apollos.”” And St. Paul’s discussion of 
the situation displays the same unconsciousness of any such 
authority. The unity of the church was threatened, and the 


8 It is quite possible that St. Peter had visited Corinth before 1 Cor. was written, 
although this has no special bearing on the situation. 

* The most probable explanation of this ‘Christ party”’ is that they represented — 
the most conservative type of Jewish Christianity, which desired to copy the out- 
ward characteristics of Christ’s earthly life as closely as possible, rejecting even 


the modifications that the apostles had introduced. 
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Cephas party were endeavoring to restore it by urging their 
leader’s preéminence. But St. Paul does not deem this solu- 
tion worthy even of discussion, and he treats the Cephas 
party as on exactly the same plane as the Apollos party: 
no one, apostle or otherwise, has exclusive authority over the 
church, “for all things are yours; whether Paul or Apollos 
or Cephas or the world or life or death, or things present or 
things to come; all are yours” (1 Cor. 3: 21-22). Asa 
matter of courtesy St. Paul keeps his brother apostle’s name 
out of most of the discussion, but toward its close he points 
out that he has cited only himself and Apollos as examples, 
a gentle way of reminding his readers that everything he has 
said applies equally well to St. Peter also (4:6). ‘“‘Let no 
one glory in men” (3 : 21). 

This is equally the outlook in Galatians. St. Paul acknowl- 
edges that St. Peter has a real leadership among Jewish 
Christians, and that this leadership is the work of Christ 
(2:7). But he prefaces this by pointing to his own Gentile 
leadership, which he equates to St. Peter’s in every regard® 
and calls equally the work of Christ. Now the nature of the 
facts on which St. Paul based his own claims to preéminence 
is abundantly detailed in the Epistles; he had founded more 
churches than anyone else and had received more abundant 
revelations than others. But this difference was one of 
degree, not of kind, for the others had founded churches and 
had received revelations as well as he. He did not for a 
moment think that his leadership gave him personal authority 
over those who were not his converts or his disciples. He 
kept carefully out of territory that had been appropriated by 
others, and wrote to the non-Pauline church of Rome, 
Gentile though it was, only with apologies for his boldnes. 
And just such leadership among Jewish Christians St. Paul 
was willing to concede to St. Peter; so much but no more. 
The latter claimed no authority over Gentile congregations 


5 Cf. the most important Roman Catholic commentary on Galatians, La- 
grange, Epitre aux Galates, Paris, Lecoffre, 1918, p. 36: “‘xa@ws indique l’égalité.’’ 
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(Gal. 2 : 8), and even among the “‘pillars’’ of Jewish Christi- 

-_ anity St. James is named first (2:9). Indeed, the latter’s 
authority made St. Peter give way in the wholly doctrinal 
question regarding the purity of Gentile Christians (2 : 12), 
leaving St. Paul as the sole champion of the full validity of 
non-Jewish Christianity. 

In Acts the tradition is the same. St. Peter is the most 
active and prominent of the Jerusalem band, and he was 
evidently the most successful missionary. But he had no 
authority to dictate to the other apostles. On the contrary, _ 
he is said to have been sent by them (with St. John) as their © 
representative (Acts 8:14). After the Cornelius episode 
they summoned him to give an account of his actions (11 : I- 
3), which he defended, not by urging any special authority _ 
of his own, but by appealing to God’s special vision. And 
at the ‘‘apostolic council,’’ although St. Peter opened the 
debate St. James gave the formal summing up, while the de- 
cision was reached by a vote of all.?7# 

(c) In the Synoptic tradition nothing is more assured than 
Christ’s refusal to settle which of His disciples was ‘‘ greater,” 
either in the present world or in the world to.come. And, | 
curiously enough, all.the relevant passages are later than St. 
Peter’s confession near Czsarea Philippi. The most definitely _ 
futuristic is just before the arrival at Jericho (Mk. Io : 35- 


6 At the bottom of p. 38 Lagrange asserts “la vocation de Pierre est univer- 
selle,”” a statement that he justifies solely by stating that St. Paul was not aston- 
ished to find St. Peter at Antioch. In consequence it appears that it was only 
St. James who was limited to the circumcision; “Paul . . . n’a jamais entrepris 
sur le domaine de Jacques” (!). The passage may be given in full in English: 
“Paul renounces resolutely preaching to the Jews in their own country, and he has 
never encroached on the domain of James; the apostles of Jerusalem, especially 
as long as James is at their head, will concentrate their activity on Palestine. But 
the vocation of Peter is universal, and Paul will not be astonished to find him at 
Antioch.” 

This of course is not exegesis; it is dogma substituted for the words of the New 
Testament. But it is only fair to say that such polemical blemishes are very 
rare in Lagrange’s really excellent commentary. 

7In these passages from Acts the authenticity of the events is not important 
for present purposes. The sections are cited simply to show what was the general 
tradition about St. Peter’s position when Acts was written. " 
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45 = Mt. 20: 20-28), where James and John ask for the 
two highest seats in the coming Kingdom. They know 
nothing of a master steward already appointed, nor does 
Christ in His reply allude to any such appointment. Quite 
on the contrary He denies the impossibility of bestowing the 
highest seat on anyone; ‘‘this is not mine to give.”’ 

The other apostles, who are especially said to include St. 
Peter (‘‘the ten’’), were indignant at the presumption of the 
Zebedees, an indignation that evidently included a touch 
of jealousy and led Christ to warn them all against pride. 
To ‘‘wish to be great” is not in itself illegitimate, but this 

greatness must be sought through service (Mk. 10: 43). 

Bea to ‘wish to be first”’ is permissible; anyone may properly 
have this ambition, provided that he is willing to be “the 
servant of all” (v. 44). It would be difficult to say more 
explicitly that the rank of “‘first’’ is as yet unassigned, for 

the contest is open to all in a holy rivalry. And the futurism 
of the Zebedees’ request is dropped and the emphasis laid 
on the present order. It would be again difficult to say more 
explicitly, as regards the present, that no apostle was given 

any authority to ‘‘lord it over’’ the others (v. 42).° 

Mt.’s version of the scene is in all essentials the same as 

_Mk.’s; he gives no hint as to the reconciliation of the passage 
with 16: 17-19. Lk. has no parallel here. 

A scene very similar to the one just discussed is found in 
Mk. 9 : 33-50 although in this case the present is accented 
more uniformly. Christ’s long exhortation stresses service 
just as before, and ends with the words “‘be at peace one with 
another.”’® Lk. (9 : 46-50) tells the story in precisely the 
same form, although the exhortation is abbreviated.'° 


® Cf. Lagrange’s note (£vangile selon Saint Marc, Paris, Lecoffre, 1911) on the 
following passage. In discussing the present section he makes no allusion to the 
difficulty, observing merely (p. 264) on v. 43: “It is from this thought that the 
popes have been inspired in calling themselves from the time of St. Gregory: 
servus servorum Dei.’’ In the new edition (1921) of Lagrange’s work no change 
has been made in the commentary. 

® Lagrange’s note (pp. 230-1) on this passage is worth quoting in full: “ (Jesus) 
is not astonished at the preoccupation of the disciples, and He does not contest 
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Mt. 18 : 1-20 has introduced various modifications into 
Mk.’s version, of which only those in v. I are important for 
present purposes. The dispute of the apostles disappears 


the chiefs. Perhaps in the thoughts of the disciples ris welfw may already have 
some reference to the future. According to Maldonatus, Knabenbauer, e ris 
«Bede should be understood of the desire for the first place in heaven, after death; 
_ doubtless because one should not desire the first place on earth. But this misses 
- the point in the thought of Jesus, which takes a slightly paradoxical form. ‘You 
_ wish to be first? Be then the servant of all;’ which means, ‘Instead of aiming at 

Is your ambition colored with the 


_didicimus unde placeamus (Cypr., De zelo, 10).” 
This is eminently clear and unambiguous, but it leaves no place in the dis- 
ciples’ minds for any earthly primacy of St. Peter and Lagrange passes by the 
_ difficulty altogether. (Cf. his comments on Mk. 8 : 27-30, below.) Nor does 
Maldonatus (whom Lagrange seems to have quoted incorrectly) face the problem 
more resolutely (A Commentary on the Holy Gospels, by John Maldonatus, trans- 
lated by George J. Davie. London, John Hodges, 1888, v. 2, p. 91): “It has been 
doubted on what occasion they asked this. S. Jerome, Bede, and Euthymius 
think that it was when they saw Christ pay the tribute for Himself and Peter 
. . [But] the payment of the tribute . . . did not put the thought into their 
‘minds, but only strengthened that which was in them already. For there had 
been often occasions before. They had seen Peter, with two others, go up the 
mountain with Christ, and the keys of the kingdom of heaven had been given to 
him (16 : 19), as again St. Chrysostom and Euthymius say. Others give another 
and not unacceptable reason—that they had heard Christ often speak of His 
: death as being now very near at hand, and wondered which of them would be, so. 
to speak, His heir—that is, His vicar after His death. This is very agreeable to 


death, with thoughts of their succession. The Apostles seem to have done this 
on the eve of Christ’s Passion (Lk. 22 : 24).”". As Maldonatus died in 1583 his 
exegesis is naturally that of the sixteenth century, but the intellectual honesty 
of the sincere exegete could hardly appear to better advantage. It evidently did 
not occur to him that he has said in most explicit terms that up to the eve of the 
Passion the apostles knew nothing of a saying of Christ which appointed a vicar. 
Knabenbauer, however, has seen the difficulty (Commentarius in Quatuor S. 
Evangelia . . . auctore Josepho Knabenbauer, S. J., v. 1; Paris, Lethielleux, 1903; 
p. 113): “But why do they ask [who is greatest]? Was it not clear enough that 
Peter had already been designated as first in the promise of 16 : 18-19? And St. 
Chrysostom, indeed, is convinced that they knew Peter to be placed before all, 
but they preferred to put the question indefinitely; for he writes, ‘They do not 
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and its place is taken by the story of the coin in the fish’s 
mouth (17 : 24-27). The stater produced in this miracle 
was sufficient to pay the tax for two, and St. Peter was 
honored by being permitted to share in the payment, “this 
take and give them for me and thee.”” The other disciples, 
when they hear, come immediately and ask, ‘‘Who, then 
(apa), is greatest?”’ That is, ‘“‘Does this exclusive privilege 
just conferred on Peter imply that he has special rank?” 
The question ignores Mt. 16 : 17-10, for if Christ had uttered 
this saying St. Peter’s right thereafter to special dignity 
would have raised no difficulty; that he alone would share in 
the benefits of a miracle would have surprised no one. But 
the disciples have no knowledge of any such saying. 

Mt. has also added to Mk.’s account the words “‘in the 
kingdom of heaven’’; cf. vv. 3, 4. This accords with Mt.’s’ 
conception of the Church as blending into the Kingdom, but 
it makes the conflict with 16 : 17-18 even more explicit. 

Finally Lk. has still another version of the dispute about | 
rank, which he places as late as the conclusion of the Last — 
Supper (Lk. 22 : 24-27). The chronology may or may not © 
be at fault here, but the position Lk. has given the saying is — 
say openly, ‘Why hast thou preferred Peter to us? Is he greater than we?”’ for . 
they did not dare, but they asked indefinitely.’ Others suspect that the disciples 
had begun to doubt whether Peter had not forfeited his prerogative when the © 
Lord was indignant at him and said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ etc. (16:23), | 
and so they had debated the question among themselves and propounded it to — 
the Lord (cf. St. Paschasius [Radbertus] and Sylveira). Jansenius and Calmet 
assign a different reason, namely Christ’s death and resurrection” [quotes Jan- 
senius at length and accepts his theory of a reference to rank purely in the world 


to come]. 

That is, Knabenbauer endeavors to get rid of the difficulty by making the 
question refer to ranks in the coming Kingdom; St. Peter is first now but others 
may have higher rank hereafter. But Mt. 16 : 17-19 gives the apostle first rank 
in the Kingdom as well as the Church. And the present passage deals with the 
present, not with the future, as Maldonatus and Lagrange see. 

The citations above from Maldonatus and Knabenbauer are from their com- 
mentaries on the parallel passage in Mt. 18 : 1, as their notes on Mk. are extremely - 
brief. 

10 It is just possible, as Bernard Weiss (ad Joc.) insists, that Lk. 9 : 46 is to be 
rendered “who was greater than they.” But this does not affect the discussion. 
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at least evidence for his own information; he knew of nothing 
that was said during Christ’s ministry that prevented the 
disciples from disputing about who was greatest on the last 
night. Otherwise this section presents no special ‘features. 

(d) The conclusions reached thus far are corroborated by 

the contents of the section Mt. 16 : 17-19 itself, when com- 

: pared with Mk. and the general Synoptic tradition of the 
; knowledge of Christ’s Messiahship. Mk. 8 : 27-33 is per- 
fectly straightforward. Christ’s question was addressed to 

all the disciples. And St. Peter’s reply was on behalf of all; 
as all are charged to keep silent their agreement with what 


As a matter of fact, Mk. saw nothing epochal in the con- 
-_fession; he gives St. Peter’s words in the briefest possible form 
and the real point in vv. 27-33 is the beginning of the pre- 
dictions of the Passion."* And Mk.’s emphasis here is cer- 


11 Cf. Maldonatus’ note, above. 

2 Cf. Lagrange, ad loc. (p. 204): “‘ Pierre répond au nom de tous.”’ Contrast 
with this Maldonatus on Mt. 16 : 18 (p. 36): “‘ Peter answered for himself alone,”’ 
a conclusion deduced from the special promise given St. Peter. He adds: “ Not 
that the others did not believe the same thing, and would have said it, had not 
_ Peter anticipated them; but that Peter, with a great faith, was the first to break 
- out with a confession. These authors [St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome and St. 


_ him the mouth of the Apostles” (!). Knabenbauer (pp. 52-53) inclines to some- 
what the same opinion but is more reserved in his conclusions, but for him, too, 
_ the decisive proof of a special quality in St. Peter’s faith is found in Christ’s 


13 Lagrange’s comments on the brevity of St. Mark’s account will probably 
be sufficient (p. 205): ‘“‘ Mk. has passed silently over the reply of Jesus to Peter 
(Mt. 16 : 17ff) and the promises made to the Church in the person of him who 
was to be her chief. This silence is difficult to explain if Mk. is usually inspired 
by Mt., as Schanz maintains; it is impossible to agree with Schanz that, in writing 
to Rome, Mk. feared to call the attention of the Roman [civil] authorities to the 
organization of the Church and of its head. If we admit that Mk. was copying 
Peter’s catecheticaj lectures, the omission of the words of praise can be attributed 
to the apostle’s humility; this is the opinion of Eusebius [Demstr. ev. iii, 3 quoted]. 
This is not the place to prove that these words were really spoken by Jesus. Mk., 
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tainly correct. Christ’s Messiahship first came to explicit 
- discussion in this scene near Cesarea Philippi, but the 

apostles’ faith dated from a much earlier period. Entire 
faith on the part of the hearers is assumed in the thanksgiving 

of Mt. 11 : 25-27 (= Lk. 10 : 21-22)"* and Christ’s reply to 
the Baptist’s messengers (Mt. 11 : 5-6 = Lk. 7 : 22-23) is 
scarcely less unambiguous. 

That is, Mk. 8 : 27-30 is only a summary of what everyone 
_knew in preparation for the novel and vital teaching on the 
necessity of suffering (vv. 31-33'°); Christ’s question, 
_ do ye say that I am,” assumed its own answer. Lk. contents 

himself with reproducing Mk.’s narrative almost unchanged, 
and evidently knew no other saying of Christ that he 
- thought worth adding. And the Fourth Gospel agrees with 

Mk. and Lk. St. Peter’s confession has undergone charac- 

teristic modification (Jn. 6 : 66-71) but, just as in the other 
versions, St. Peter assures Christ of the fidelity of all the 
Twelve. And their conclusion had long been reached. 


Mt. is the only dissentient or, to be more precise, Mt. 16 : 
17-19 is the only dissenting section, for Mt. has put an ex- 
plicit Messianic confession earlier than St. Peter’s declara- 
tion (Mt. 14 : 33'*). But 16 : 17-19 pays no attention to 
this earlier knowledge, just as 18 : 1 and 20 : 20-28 pay no 
attention to16:17-19. In16: 17-19 St. Peter’s faith comes 
as a glad surprise; it was something that hardly could have 


even if he knew them, may have preferred to omit them because his aim was to 
insist, not on the organization of the Church, but on the career and mission of 
Jesus. Here in particular, wishing to set the true destiny of the Son of Man in 
opposition to the false idea that might be contained in ‘ Messiah,’ he welcomes no 
detail which could distract the thought and weaken the bearing on Jesus, who 
alone is in question.” 

It is probably needless to call attention to the words “even if he knew them” 
(‘“‘méme en les connaissant’’) in the above. 

4 Mt. is unquestionably right in placing this thanksgiving earlier than St. 
Peter’s confession; Lk. has assigned to the return of the Seventy what really be- 
longed to the return of the Twelve. 

16 This of course is not to say that the prediction had Mk.’s detailed explicitness. 

16 Cf. also such passages as Mt. 9 : 27, 7 : 22-23, 10: 23, etc. Naturally, 
Mt.’s narrative, not the precise authenticity of the passages, is in present point. 
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been foreseen, something that rested exclusively on a special 
revelation from God. With this conception it is impossible 
to discuss the growth of the apostles’ faith in Christ, which is 
removed into the domain of the purely miraculous. 

Wrede saw this with entire accuracy. The key to his 
famous argument is found in the sentence which maintains 
that Mk.’s conception is really the same as Mt.’s;!’ if this is 
so, then the Jesus of history never really claimed to be Messiah 
at all. And Schweitzer, who alone among moderns agrees 
with Wrede in assuming the substantial priority of Mt.’s 
account, is driven to the desperate device of transposing the 
Transfiguration to stand before St. Peter’s confession, in 
order to make the latter explicable.'® 

(e) Two minor points may be mentioned, which have real 
significance when taken in conjunction with the results al- 
ready attained. The first is the use of “‘son of man” in 
v. 13, where it stands in contrast to both ‘‘Christ’’ and ‘Son 
of God”’ in v. 16, a contrast that gives the phrase a technically 
non-Messianic sense. This is unique in the Synoptic tradi- 
tion and belongs to a very late stage of development, to a 
time when the proper force of ‘‘Son of Man”’ had been for- 
gotten and the term was used in proof of the reality of 
Christ’s human nature.'® From one aspect, curiously enough, 
this represents a return to the original Aramaic sense of 
“‘son of man’”’ in such passages as Mk. 2 : 28. But bar n’asha 
could not be used in explicit contrast to ‘‘ Messiah”’; in fact, 
Mt. 16 : 13-16 is incapable of translation into Aramaic with- 
out a loss of the present emphasis. And when the earliest 
Christian interpreters wished to render bar n’asha as ‘‘man”’ 
they used avOpwros , not 6 vids rod avOpwrov; the latter phrase 

17W. Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien; Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck, 1901, p. 78: “From this it is clear that he [Mk.] must have conceived the 
manner of Peter’s knowledge exactly like Matthew.” 

18 Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), p. 380. 

19 Cf., e.g., H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker, 3d ed., 1901, p. 257 (on Mt. 16: 


16): “‘He who thus answers completes a contrast between the terms ‘son of man’ 
and ‘son of God’; as a theologian he finds in the first the converse of the second.” 
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could come to describe Christ’s humanity only after long 
and unreflected usage in Christian Greek. 

The second point is the identification assumed in Mt. 
> 16 : 17-19 between the first stages of the Kingdom and the 
visible Church, an identification that is peculiar to the First 
Gospel. As a corollary, Christ is said explicitly to found the 
Church, something that is again unique in the New Testa- 
ment. The significance of this as pointing to a late date has 

been discussed already in a preceding monograph.”° 
The conclusion indicated by the convergence of the above 
lines of argument seems irresistible: In the general New 
Testament tradition, the passage Mt. 16 : 17-19 stands as a 

foreign body, unrelated to the rest and hostile to it. 


(To be continued) 


The Apostolic doctrine of the Church,” ATR, iii (1920), pp. 181-193, 
especially pp. 190. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS AND: PROBLEMS 


On February 17, 1921, Professor B. B. Warfield, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, died. Professor Warfield had for 


‘United States. He was noted for his theological orthodoxy. 
S.A.B.M. 


-Merenptah,” written by Clarence S. Fisher of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. The student of Old 
_ Testament life and times, who, on account of the scarceness of 
our material upon the earlier periods, is often oppressed by a 
feeling of unreality, will find help in this; for Merenptah was, 
it seems, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. A perusal of this 
article, which describes so vividly, on the bases of archzo- 
logical remains, the actual throne room of the monarch, 
furnishes an atmosphere of reality which is refreshing. 
S.A.B.M. 


To the last note should be added the article in Scribner's 
Magazine, February, 1921, by Herbert E. Winlock of the 
same Museum, which describes the finding of a series of 
models throwing a flood of light upon the daily life in the 
_household of an Egyptian nobleman of 2000 B.C. Half of 
the models went to the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, the others 
are to be seen in the Metropolitan. F.H.H. 


The Bross Lectures for 1921 were delivered at Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Ill., during the month of April by the 
Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, late rector of St. Michael’s, New 
York, and now Professor of New Testament Language and 
Interpretation in the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tennessee. His subject was “Spade and Bible.” The 
lectures will be published. S.A.B.M. — 
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Dr. John A. Maynard is now on the staff of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago;-his work will be 


lexicographical and the translation of cuneiform texts. 
A.H.F. 


The Pontificio Instituto Biblico at Rome, since 1917, when 
two interesting and scholarly books appeared, namely, 
Breve Introduccion a la Critica Textual del A. T. and I Sam. 
1-15 Critica Textual, both from the able pen of Father 
Truyols, has begun an aggressive work in the Biblical and 
Oriental field. We welcome them as co-workers, and shall 
follow their publications with profit and interest. S.A.B.M. 


A short exposure of the fallacies of Karl Marx has been 
issued as a bulletin by the Council for Social Service of the 

_ Church of England in Canada (Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto). It is written by a Professor of Economics and 
would be useful to anyone who is in contact with the extreme 


section of ‘‘Labor.”” A.H.F. 


The Biblical Congress (Roman Catholic), held at Cam- — 
bridge (England) in July, discussed the suggestion that 
English Roman Catholics adopt the Authorized Version of 
_ the Bible with adequate corrections. Canon William Barry, 
who made the suggestion, has stated ‘‘It is in my judgment 
impossible to supplant the Authorized Version familiar to 
the English-speaking world by any new translation, however 
excellent. . . . There is only one English Bible; there can 

never be another. It is an inheritance from the creative 
period when verbal inspiration came upon Spencer, Shakes- 
 peare, and the translators of the Holy Scripture in a flood, 

_ the like of which we have never since known.” A.H.F. 


In the April number of the Church Quarterly Review there 

is an excellent review, by Professor Leipoldt, of Horner’s 
1 Sahidic Version of the New Testament, five volumes of which 
have now appeared, containing the Gospels and Pauline 
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Epistles. We call attention to the review since comparatively 
few will see the original work and a wider acknowledgment — 


of the debt to Mr. Horner for his careful and laborious work __ 


should be made. Incidentally, the noticing of this im- 
portant publication may awaken in some an interest in 
Coptic study, and anything which helps in this direction is 
worth doing. The version which we have here given us is 
probably to be dated in the third century, perhaps a little 
earlier; it is made up from fragments of numerous Mss., the | 
_multiplicity of these indicating the wide circulation of Holy © 
Scripture in the Egyptian monasteries. We call attention | 
to three points which indicate the worth of this ancient ver- — 
sion: first, in Romans IX: 3 the Sahidic unmistakably ap- 
plies the title ‘‘God’”’ to Christ; second, St. John VII: 53- 
VIII : 11 is lacking in this version; third, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is placed among the Pauline Epistles, between 
Second Corinthians and Galatians. These facts are not, of 

course, determinative of the questions involved, but when | 


we consider the antiquity of the version they are at least 


worth consideration. Professor Leipoldt suggests the need | 
of a study of the loan words used by the Copts, which the 
present writer would emphasize; the student of the valuable — 
Coptic works which Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has issued finds | 
his Liddell and Scott almost, if not quite, as useful as his © 
Peyron; and there is also the small Semitic element to be 
considered. The replacement of Peyron by a more useable — 
lexicon is a great desideratum if Coptic study is ever to take © 
the place which it deserves. The situation is little better 
than when Renaudot wrote in 1712 “‘Lexica hujus lingue et 
imperfectissima sunt.’’ In addition to the Biblical work of © 
Horner, the Coptic texts which Budge has made accessible 
should be studied more thoroughly than has yet been done. | 
Budge has placed the Church greatly in his debt by making 
the material available for study, and the need for such study 
from a standpoint other than the linguistic may be illustrated — 
by a single example, taken from Budge’s “‘ Coptic Homilies.”’ 
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Sir Wallis, translating from a Coptic version of a discourse of 
St. John Chrysostom, says St. Paul “‘was by reason of his 
love and zeal well nigh the equal of Christ,’ which is a some- 
what startling expression; the Coptic verb may, however, be 
equally well rendered ‘‘resembled,” and so the Coptic text 
loses its unorthodox sound. F.H.H. 


Professor D’Alés, writing in the Constructive Quarterly for 
June, on the ‘Essential Rite in the Ordination of Priests,”’ 
shows in each century a decreasing number of supporters 
of the opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas and Pope Eugenius IV, 
that the essential is the traditio instrumentorum. He finds 
no upholder of this view in the twentieth century. The 
fact that the article is largely a review of Cardinal Van 
Rossum’s De Essentia Sacrament; Ordinis (Freiburg, 1914) 
adds to its interest. Professor D’Alés omits the mention 
of the fact that the Council of Mainz (1549) put forth the 
same conclusion that he and Cardinal Van Rossum now ex- 
press. We refrain from the obvious comment that might 
be made, and will not compare the position which authorities 
in the Roman Communion now hold with that which Anglican 
theologians have always held. F.H.H. 


Dom Butler in the Journal of Theological Studies for April 
brings to a close a series of three articles on the Lausiac 
History of Palladius. In these he reviews the literature on 
the subject which has appeared since he first wrote sixteen 
years ago, but finds no reason to change his opinion in any 
essential respect, and seems to be entirely successful in main- 
taining his position, especially against Dr. Reitzenstein 
(Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca, eine Studie zur 
Geschichte des Ménchtums, Gottingen, 1916), that the ‘entire 
work had for its author Palladius of Hellenopolis. F.H.H. 


_Among ‘The Five Best Books’”’ in our last number was 
mentioned Morris Jastrow’s The Book of Job, since then the 
author has passed away. Dr. Jastrow, the Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania, had 
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done notable work in his field and we will regreat particularly 
that he was not able to complete his latest series of writings 
dealing with the Wisdom literature, of which A Gentle Cynic, 
dealing with Ecclesiastes, had appeared before his Job. In 
addition to numerous and important writings he had done 
probably more than any other man in this country to pro- 
mote the study of Comparative Religion. F.H.H. 


One of the most important discoveries ever made by an 
Oriental archeologist was the Hammurabi Code, found at 
Susa, little over twenty years ago by de Morgan. The Code 

was made by the great king Hammurabi, who reigned in Baby- 

lon as early as 2100 B.C. It was first published by Father ; 
Sheil in 1902. Since then it has formed the basis of our 
study of ancient Semitic law and civilization, and welcome 

light has been thrown upon Old Testament laws and social 
institutions. 
This famous discovery was matched a few years ago by the 
German explorers of the Mound of Kaleh-Shergat, the site 

of the city of Assur. The results of this discovery were | : 
published last year (1920) by Dr. Otto Schroeder in Keil-— : 
schrift aus Assur Verschiedenen Inhalts (Wissenschaftliche — 
Veroffentlichung der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Bd. 35). 
Dr. Schroeder’s publication introduces us to extensive frag- 
ments of an Assyrian Code of laws, compiled about 1500 
B.C., which in its original form must have been quite as ex- 
tensive as the Hammurabi Code. Only two tablets areina | 
good state of preservation, but these are sufficient to form | 
the basis of much study and comparison with the Hammurabi 
Code and with the Old Testament laws. The first tablet 
contains laws relating to women; the second, laws relating to 
fields and land. The regulations are quite detailed and in-— 
troduce us to the inner workings of Assyrian social organiza- 
tion. When we compare these laws with the Code of Ham- 
murabi, they reveal the Assyrians as more cruel and less 
civilized than the Babylonians. This was known from texts 
previously discovered, but, since nothing reveals the social = 
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life of an ancient people so fully as their laws, many interesting 
details are now added. Scholars will for a long time be busy 
comparing these laws with the Code of Hammurabi and with 
the Pentateuch. S.A.B.M. 


Among the tablets discovered at Ashur are some fragments 
of that great Babylonian Creation Epic, parts of which were 
discovered fifty years ago by George Smith. These frag- 
ments not only supply some missing parts of the first tablet 
of the poem, but give us practically the whole of the sixth 
tablet, of which we knew previously only a few lines of the 
beginning. This tablet contained, it was known, an account 
of the creation of man, but, now that its text is before us, 
we find, to our surprise, that it contained much more than 
that. It seems to contain the Babylonian equivalent of the 
Garden of Eden, the Cherubim, and the Fall of Man, but, 
most surprising of all, it has also an account of redemption 
by the death of a god. It is needless to say that the at- 
mosphere and point of view of the narrative are quite dif- 
ferent from that in Genesis. Nevertheless the main features 
of the narrative in Genesis are represented in it. These 
tablets, published in Germany in 1917 and 1919, did not 
reach America until May 1920. Translations of them will 
be found in the third edition of G. A. Barton’s Archeology and 
the Bible, which was published in the autumn of 1920. 
S.A.B.M. 


A 4 


The newest book on Jerusalem is the important work just 
published by Raymond Weill, La Cité de David (P. Geuthner, 
Paris, 1921). Captain Weill was engaged before the War in 
excavating the Ophel, the southern end of the eastern Hill 
of Jerusalem, which is known to be the site of the original 
Jerusalem, or, as the Bible calls it, the City of David. As 
a result of his own work, in comparison with that of his 
predecessors, Parker, Bliss, Guthe, and others, Captain 
Weill presents in an elaborate and logical way the unravelling 
of many problems connected with the topography of the most 
ancient part of the Holy City. S.A.B.M. 
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REVIEWS 


Deuteronomy and the Decalogue. By R. H. Kennett. Cambridge: University 7 

Press, 1920, pp. viii, 76. 

Professor Kennett gives us here two lectures, the first on 
the origin of the book of Deuteronomy, the second on the 
Decalogue. He tells us that Deuteronomy was not the book 
found in the Temple in Josiah’s time, one reason being that 
Deuteronomy is addressed to all Israel, while Josiah ruled 
over Judah only, but that Deuteronomy was composed in 
the sixth century a short time before Zerubbabel had alienated _ 
Samaritan sympathies. The ritual decalogue enshrined in r 
Exodus 34 dates from the reform of Jehu. The Book of the — 
Covenant was the law compiled for the Samaritan settlers : 
brought in by the Kings of Assyria. The ethical decalogue (in 

-- Deuteronomy) is due to the teaching of the school of Jeremiah — 
condensed in ten short paragraphs. . 

Professor Kennett’s book is extremely interesting and its 
method is better than the mere literary criticism of many 
other scholars. One feels however that the writer, while 
he is thoroughly familiar with Old Testament data, is not 
equally interested in the vast historical material of the Near 
East and especially of Babylonia. We claim that no study 
of the development of law in Israel should be undertaken 
without a constant comparison with the growth of Babylonian 
Law. We heartily endorse Professor Kennett’s implied con- 
demnation of an artificial evolutionary theory of historical 
development (p. 53). We agree with him in his criticism of 
the current documentary theory of the Pentateuch. How- 
ever we do not think that he has shown to us a way out of 
our present perplexities at a time when the Graf-Wellhausen 
scheme is at least very much shaken. 
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The Old Testament in the Life of Today. By J. A. Rice. New York: Macmillan, 

1920, pp. 320. $3.00. 

The writer of this book has tried to do four things: First, 
to show in simple fashion how the Old Testament grew; 
secondly, to lead his readers to forget detail and concentrate 
upon events and men; thirdly, to help his readers see the 
Old Testament in the light of its own times; and finally, to 
explain how the Old Testament can be devotionally and 
spiritually used in the light of modern knowledge. In all 
these things the author has been remarkably successful. 
There are six parts to his book. Part one has to do with the 
beginnings of the Old Testament, part two with prophecy and 
prophets, part three with the priest and his work, part four 
with the sages and their philosophy, part five with apoca- 
lypses, and in part six he gives a short history, following 
Ryle, of the growth of the Canon. There is nothing new in 
the book, but much that is stimulating, and the spirit in 
which the Old Testament is treated is excellently devotional. 


in his treatment of the problem of Hosea he takes the view— 
opposed to his teacher, J. M. P. Smith—which alone seems 
to satisfy the atmosphere in which prophetic books were 
written. His conception of Sheol is, however, expressed in 
the usual slavish way, showing no independent investigation 
Misprints are few, the printers being responsible for ‘‘Somit- 


chechem,”’ p. 113. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Bible and Modern Thought. By J.R.Cohu. New York: Dutton and Co., 

1920, pp. 341. $6.00 net. 

This is in the nature of an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. Its only reason for existence being its newness and 
freshness of approach. The author, since his conservative 
work in 1908, The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Re- 
search, has learned much about critical Biblical study, and 
recounts it in this work with all the warmth of an enthusiast. 


In comparing the Hebrew with the Babylonian account of 
creation, the author shows the superiority of the former, | 
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The Bible has come to mean more to him, and he desires to 
pass the fruit of his experience on to others. 

Mr. Cohu divides his work into three parts. Part one is . 
introductory, dealing with the modern approach to the Bible. 
Part two is rather brief, and discusses the period of Moses and 
the Judges. Part three contains a conventional study of © 
Israel from the time of Saul to that of the Maccabees. The 
first seventy pages are by far the most interesting. On the © 
whcle, the work has been done faithfully and will be useful © 
to readers who fear the technicality of Driver’s Introduction. — 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By David Smith. New York: Doran, 1920, _ 
pp. xv + 704. $6.50. 

Here is a book, monumental in size, replete with references 
(but not too many), a book of the oid style like the ponderous 
Conybeare and Howson or the Farrar’s St. Paul of our youth. 

_ It aims to describe Paul, to picture him vividly in the midst 
of his changing environment; and so to explain and interpret 


him. There are no long chapters on ‘‘contemporary Judaism” — 
or ‘‘the Graeco-Roman world.’”’” Where necessary, the back- 
ground is filled in—but only just enough to make the Apostle’s | 
mind and career distinct. 

We have said the book is in the grand, old-fashioned style. 
The author has consulted sources whose very existence 
many modern writers on Paul and his teaching ignore. For 
geography, Strabo and Pliny; for exegesis, Chrysostom and 
‘‘Ambrosiaster,’’ Grotius and Matthew Poole; for illustra- 
tions, Wetstein; for chronological data, Lewin’s Fasti Sacri— 
and at the same time Ramsay and Lake and other authorities 
of today, as well as the older scholars—especially the great | 
British and German groups of last century. Not that the 
work is a compilation of striking quotations or a catena of | 
views; Dr. Smith’s ripe judgment is evident on every page. 

And it is in “‘the grand style” in another respect: though 
we miss the old-fashioned woodcuts and reproductions of _ 
inscriptions and coins which endeared Conybeare and Howson 
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to us long ago, still we do follow the great Apostle on his 
journeys. When we accompany him to Damascus we see 
Damascus, which (p. 50) “‘owes much to her situation. Ly- 
ing far inland on the margin of the desert, she has escaped the 
tide of invasion which generation after generation has in- 
undated Palestine; and this is the reason of her long con- 
tinuance. . . . ’’ When we land on Cyprus we see Cyprus, 
which (p. 82) ‘‘was a considerable island. Its coast-line 
measured three hundred and ninety miles, and its length 
from Cape Dinaretum in the east to Cape Acamas in the 
west was a hundred and sixty. In ancient days, when it 
was ruled by tyrants, it contained no fewer than nine king- 
doms, and in the time of Pliny its towns numbered fifteen.” 
We see Paul struck by the lightning on his way to Damascus; 
we are with him when he succumbs to his attack of malaria 
at Perga—destined (here Smith follows Ramsay) to become 
his life-long ‘‘thorn in the flesh.” 

Now this is the way the story should be told! Bare state- 
ments, paraphrased from the Book of Acts; vague generaliza- 
tions about ‘‘ Roman law”’ and “‘Greek thought”’ and ‘‘ Jewish 
legalism’’; amateurish ‘‘characterizations’’—nothing of these 
will you find in the Presbyterian professor’s book; but de- 
tails, and plenty of them; not milk for babes but meat for 
grown men. Here is a book we should be glad to see in the 
hands of busy laymen; who, being busy men, and knowing 
also that things worth while are things worth giving sufficient 
time to accomplish, will read this book, a few chapters a 
week, till it is finished. In the end they will have a clearer 
conception of the course of the great Apostle’s career, his 
character and his motives, his aims and his friendships and 
letters, than ever before. 

If there is one criticism to be made it is that sufficient 
emphasis is not placed upon the growing church outside the 
Pauline sphere of influence. Paul’s antecedents in early 
Christianity; his relations with fellow-believers other than 
the Judaizers—these could be made clearer. The effect is a 
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constant ‘‘close-up,’’ something like Boswell’s picture of 
Johnson, and unless corrected the impression remains that 
early Christianity was ‘‘a Pauline epic.”’ Biographers like 
disciples have been known to bear all a great man’s egotism 
for him (thus leaving the great man himself a fairly humble- 
hearted being), and to see the great man’s contemporaries 
and the events of his time only through his eyes. Now 
biography is certainly the object of a book over seven hundred 
pages long; and this is one of the dangers attending the 
biographer’s task. 

There is another criticism, and that is to be directed against 


the padding-out, by inference and the help of late traditions, 


of the period from March 62 to the end of November 67, 


from Paul’s release after the two years of his first imprison- 


Ay 


1} 


bed 


ment in Rome to the date of his trial and execution. The 
places visited, the dates, the exact time and place of each of 
the Pastoral Epistles, this is venturing a little too far. There 
are many readers, perhaps the majority, who will never 
question the account given of the later ministry of the Apostle. 
And no doubt there are some who would question if the narra- 
tive ended with the last verses of the Book of Acts, and the 
conclusion of the great missionary’s career were left untold. 


_Dr. Smith has supported his view of the Pastorals with a full 
_ table of “verbal peculiarities in the Pauline letters,’’ by which 


he seeks to prove their authenticity (Appendix VII). 
This is a great work, a fitting successor to The Days of His 


_ Flesh. Readers of that volume welcome the appearance of 


its companion. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hope Moulton: Vol. II, Accidence 
and Word- Formation; Part ii, Accidence. Edited by Wilbert Francis Howard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920, pp. viii + 117-266. $4.00 net. 


It need hardly be said that a Greek Grammar by the late 


J. H. Moulton contains numerous references to papyri of the 
New Testament period, but this volume continually reminds 


us that Modern Greek also throws a great deal of light on 
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the Greek of the New Testament. In fact N. T. Greek is 
nearer in some respects to Modern than to Classical Greek. 
This adds another to the many arguments for teaching 
Modern Greek as a preparation for Seminary studies. As 
might be expected from the previous work of the author and 
his editor, the present volume is almost a model of thorough- 
ness and accuracy: a slight misprint has been noticed on 
page 131 (3) §b. Why say—page 144—that “nod is pre- 
- sumably from nom. in -as? The absence of the future in- 
_ finitive from the papyri need not compel the author to dis- 
credit it completely in the New Testament: it is appropriate 
and well supported in John 21 : 25 for example and as it 
appears in the Lyons and Vienne Letter for instance, some 
cases may safely be left in the New Testament. 
A. HAIRE FORSTER 


Dictionary of the Vulgate New Testament. By J. M. Harden. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. (S. P. C. K.), 1921, pp. xiv + 126. 4/-. net. 


The study of the Vulgate might be called the lost pleiad in 

the firmament of Anglican Theological curricula. This little 
- book should do something to restore it. The Dictionary is 
based on the smaller Oxford edition of the Vulgate New 
Testament, but words found in the Clementine edition and 
omitted by the Oxford editors are given in brackets. As 
verse references are added to each word, the book serves as a 

Concordance. 

In a future edition, it would be well to mark quantities more 
often for the benefit of those who use the Vulgate as a first latin 
reading book and perhaps of others as well. How many would 

utter above a whisper—triticum, repentinus, satago, if the 


old penalty of a flogging for a false quantity were still in 
A. HAIRE FORSTER 


force? 


Report of the First Anglo-Catholic Congress in London, 1920. London: S. P. C. K.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. 207. 


This collection of papers shows that there is no lack of 
learning in the Anglo-Catholic party in England, and that 
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little. One finds careful statements concerning the Sacrifice 
of the Altar and the state of the Faithful Departed. The 

_ paper of Dr. Darwell Stone on “The Saints and Angels” is of 
characteristic excellence. There is an* excellent summary 
concerning Spiritism (called, unfortunately, Spiritualism), 
concluding that no spiritual good can come from it whatever 
may be said for it from the scientific side. Throughout, 
bitterness of controversial tone is wholly absent, if we seek 
repellant evidences of partisanship we shall be disappointed. 
_ There is a deep sense of the seriousness of the times: “‘ As far 
as mere human foresight can discern, the fate of our Christi- 
anity is visibly hanging in the balance’’ (p. 34); there is no 
delusion as to the real nature of the world with which the 
present-day Church has to deal, but there is a faith in the 
Divine Presence which makes pessimism impossible. In the 
social outlook there is no radicalism, but the clear recognition 
of conditions which must be changed, and Christian Ethics 
is put in the forefront as a factor in the production of this 
_ change. We find a strongly marked evangelical tone, e.g., 
“To omit the evangelization of the world from the teaching 
of the faith is nearer to heresy than to Catholicism. That 
is not true Catholicism which does not put the spread of 
-God’s Kingdom in all lands in the forefront of its propaganda”’ 
_(p. 50). Along with this there is a breadth of outlook which 
leaves far behind all party narrowness: ‘‘We here, in this 
_ assembly, stand not for mere party, but for the welfare of the 
whole body of the Church, and all those now separated from 
her Communion, who yet love the Saviour, and for that 
_ reason as a simple matter of faith we adhere to the doctrines 
delivered to us, because in them is the hope of unity”’ (p. 46). 
Characteristic of this is the thoughtful search for carefully 
balanced statement of things which are fundamental, e.g., 
- the paper on the Kingdom of God. The errors of a narrow 
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of 
Anglicanism are recognized: ‘‘Our two English provinces are 
therefore pledged to an international system. They are not 
free to act as if they formed the whole Church” (p. 74). The 
language concerning the limits of toleration within the 
Church itself are especially timely: ‘‘We do not feel at all 
happy about our mutual relations as they stand”’ (p. 79). 
“There is waste of power everywhere. An _ incalculable 
amount of intellectual energy is used up in controversy, 
which ought to be devoted to the positive extension of the 
Kingdom of God. . . . It is worth while . . . to ask our- 
selves whether for some time there has not been a tendency 
among us to regard as essentials, unconsciously, and in prac- 
_ tice, some matters which are not fundamental?”’ (pp. 80-81). 
These last passages serve also to indicate the irenical tone, 
the disposition to put first, things which are first. If we 
were to single out a special section for commendation it 
would probably be that on Personal Religion; but, generally, 
the work may be regarded as the most important publication 


for the year in the field of practical theology. The section 


dealing with Christian Unity will be treated elsewhere. 
FRANK H. HALLOCK 


The Ethiopic Didascalia. By J. M. Harden. New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 
204. 

In early Christian times there were current many works of 
varying extent which are called Didascalia, the basis of them 
all being the lost Greek original of the Syriz Didascalia. 
All of them are closely related to the Apostolic Constitutions. 
The Ethiopic Didascalia, now extant in five eighteenth century 
manuscripts in the British Museum, consists of forty-three 
chapters, and corresponds with the first seven books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Dr. Harden, instead of collating 
his manuscripts, has chosen to translate one, namely Or. 
No. 752, leaving the others untouched, and he has followed 
rather slavishly other translations of the same work. How- 
ever, the merit of this book is that it furnishes for the first 
time in translation the concluding part of the Ethiopic 
Didascalia. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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The New Opportunity of the Church. By Robert E. Speer. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1919, pp. III. 


A treatise dealing with the war and its effect upon religion : 
is this little book by Dr. Speer, a work distinguished by its 
optimistic outlook, as contrasted with the pessimistic note 
struck by so many who have set down the results of their war 
thinking. The author, speaking out-of a rich experience, 
concludes that the war, ‘ar from undermining religion, has 
really quickened the spiritual life of the world. 

The Christian concept of God, the Christian doctrine of 
man, the Christian practice of prayer—all these, says Dr. 

Speer, have been vindicated by the war experience. An- : 
glicans will welcome his testimony to the reality of sacra- 


mental religion. Says Dr. Speer, ‘“‘the war ought to have rn 
dispelled completely the foolish idea that historic and sacra- 

mental religion is an anachronism, to be displaced by il 7 
matic or purely ethical religious conceptions. The religion 


which appealed to men was a religion of full loyalty to the 
actual person, Jesus Christ, which could speak an anthentic 
word about Him, which could say, ‘I know Him. Let me 


introduce you to Him.’ And it was the Churches ‘bem 


could feed men upon Him in the sacrament, and nerve them 
by the power of the sense of His communicated life, to which 
men came with hunger and respect”’ (p. 40). 

R. EVERETT CARR 
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